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ABSTRACT 

This booklet presents the proceedings of a conference 
on the relationship between bilingual education aiid desegregation in 
California. The topics covered by the speakers at the general session 
were: (1) Desegregation and Bilingual Education: A National 
Perspective; (2) Legal Requirements Related to Desegregation and 
Bilingual Education; (3) Role of State Leadership in Achieving^. 

3%rtnBrs^h"i^p~Between Desegregation and Bilingual Education; (4) 
Assistance Available to Local Educational Agencies; and (5) Citizens 
Who Can Function Effectively* These speeches w^ere followed by six 
work sessions. The first gave four minority viewpoints on the problem 
of desegregation and bilingual education in the participants* 
individual communities. The second was on how to build a support 
system for bilingual education in an integrated school system, 
focusing on case study examples and emphasizing the need for status 
equalization between students with different ethnic and language 
backgrounds. The third session was on the' observat ions of one speaker 
who had toured the country examining different desegregation and 
language assistance programs. Three examples are given of programs 

.the speaker found effective. In the fourth session the speaker 
discusses what California, children are entitled to and what they 
receive in terms of equal access to equal education. The fifth 
session concerns the factors that positively and negatively affect 
desegregation and bilingual education programs. The sixth concerns 
convincing parents, principals and the community of the value of an 
integrated education. (CG) 
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' PREFACE 



" When we dibCUbb integration and bilingual education, we are, in effect, looking at two 
different but valid definitions of equality. The National Task Force on Desegregation Strate- 
gies concluded after a three-year stud> that a productive, enriching, and legall> feasible 
interface between bilingual education and desegregation can be achieved. 

A conference entitled "Desegregation and Bilingual Education Partners in Qualit> Edu- 
cation'' was presented b> the Office of Intergroup Relations, California Stjie Department of 
Education, on April 2-3, 1981, in San Diego, California. This publication contains the 
presentations made b> speakers, panelists, and workshop leaders and reflects their thinking 
on the subject of desegregation and bilingual education. 



[The goal of this conference was to provide a greater understanding of the relationship 
bjetween school desegregation and bilingual education in California. 



Cochairpersons of the conference planning committee were Reuben Burton, Assistant 
'hief in the Office of Intergroup Relations, and Maria Rosa Grunwaldt, Director, Berkeley 



Bilingual Consortium. Special thanks are due to the chairpersons and members of the com- 
mittee for their time, energ>, and commitment to making the conference a productive one. 
Other members of the committee were: 

Stuart Bernstein, Director, Integration Planning, Management, Los Angeles Unified 
School District 

Ramon Cruz, Talent Search, California State University, Long Beach 

John Graham, Professor of Education, California State University, Long Beach 

Nicelma King, Researcher, Rand Corporation, Santa Monica 

Mar> Martin, Consultant, Compensatory and Intergroup Programs, Office of the Los 
Angeles 'County Superintendent of Schools 

Marians^tut?l8ianchi, University of California, Santa Cruz 

Mary McDonald, Director, Lau Center, Oa^cland 

Mario Muniz, Office of Bilingual Bicultural Education, California State Department 
of Education 

Consuelo Nieto, School of Education, California State University, Long Beach 

Albert Ochoa, Director, National Origin Desegregation Liu Center, San Diego State Universit> 

Greta Pruitt, Coordinator, Compensatory Education Operation, Los Angeles Unified 
School District 
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HHH • ^ < gi GBNERAL SESSION ONE 

■ ■ ■ H DESEGREGATflON AND BILINGUAL 

■ ■■Hl^ B EDUCATION: 

■ ■■ H A NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 



Keynotc^Speaker: 
I 

Shirle) McCune, Deputy Asj)ii>taiu ^>ccrctar> lor 
Lqudl Ldu«^itionaI Opportunit) Program, t.b. Depart- 
ment of education, Wa^lnngton, D.C.* 

. It is a real pleasure for me to be here with you 
today. Unfortunately, the atmosphere is not exactly as 
pleasant as 1 would like it to be for support of the 
issues which are being considered. 1 think it is time for 
some very serious consideration ofnoLonlytheques- 
tions of desegregation and bilingual education but 
also Uie question of the future of education in our 
country. We have another issue involving whether pri- 
vate or public schools can better serve the needs of 
racial integration and the quality of education. 

Most of you in the audience are aware that some- 
thing very profound is gping on in our society today. 
We are at a watershed. There is an apparent shift of 
power from the federal to state and local govern- 
ments. Along with the shift in power will come greater 
responsibilities for local leaders and profound changes 
for those of us who support any of the equity issues. 

All of you know, 1 am sure, that a proposal hhs 
been made for changing the funding of equity issues 
and moving them into block grants. 1 do not intend to 
deal with the pros and cons of block grants. But it is 
apparent that if block grants are enacted for the fund- 
ing of equity issues, each of us is going to have to 
assume a much greater responsibility for ensuring that 
funds are used to carry out our goals. Wc will ha\e to 
provide our own leadership and learn to work effi* 
ciently with those around us. 

Perhaps one of the best things we could do at this 
time is to try to understand what has happened in our 
society. Much of the glue that traditionally held us 
together and served us well has at least^weakened, if 
not dissolved totally. We have been a veVy prosperous 
country. Although ue are a bniall portion of the 
wurld^b population, we consume a large portion of its 
rcbourccb. We are a country that has been biased in 
many ways, but I think we are seeing a time when wc 
are gomg to have to uhoo^e our priorities m a different 
way. 

*Names, titles, and locations ot conference participants were thoikc m 
effect when this oublKaUun vva^ being con^piicJ. 



All of US would affirm the need for dealing with the 
econoriuc issues of our society and for making sure 
that our societ> continues strong and healthj. But rrx) 
great concern at this time ib that we do not forget that 
our human resources, and particularly our cHildren, 
are the most important things. 

It would be a mistake to approach the next few 
years by dismantling programs that, in fact, are essen- 
tial foj^our^ur yiyal. I th inkjhaLiLis.e.sscntial-that-we- — 
liaveTsfrmigTliealthy school system. Each of us must 
make sure to accept the responsibility for giving 
greater support to equity programs everywhere and to 
protect the progress that has been made. 

How do we do that? How do bilingual education 
and desegregation fit into the larger educational 
issues? Perhaps the only thing we can count on in the 
future is change. That is the thing that will continue io 
be with us, and wq see it in the areas of desegregation, 
and bilingual education. The meanings of the very 
words have evolved over a period of time, and the 
advocacy groups for those two movements have 
evolved over a period of time. At this point we need to 
determine where we have mutual interests, how we 
can capitalize on the things that we agree on, and how 
we can build a sufficient power base to protect the 
things that are most important to all of us. 



JVe are a country thai has been blessed in 
many ways, but I think we are seeing a time 
when we are going to have to choose our 
priorities in a different way: • 



! would like to deal with three questions. First, 
what are our mutual, overriding goals? Second, what 
in the evolution of desegregation led to what is per- 
ceived to be a split between bilingual education and 
desegregation? And third, what do we need to do to 
ensure that our mutual interests are served? 

Let me start with the question of our goals. Several 
years ago a researcHer in Oklahoma did a series of 
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:>tudicj) on how to get gri)up5) to work together. Btibi- 
call>, he found that the wa> >ou prcbenl a ta^k to a 
group, the wav you structure groups, and the amount 
of contact the groups ha\e with one artother are \er> 
impoitant. But the primar> fauloi in ensuring that 
groups learn to,work together is that the> seecoopera- 
tion as being in their own intcrestb. We must under- 
stand that it ib in our own interest to work with others 
beuuise we all depend on one another, not onl> euo- 
noniicallv but politicall) and socially. 

With that in mind, perhaps we could think about 
desegregation in a wa> that I thiq^k we are going to 
have to use as a selling pomt for desegregation and for 
bilingual education. I believe it is ver> difficult to sell . 
people ori busing just for the sake of busing, ev^n 



We must lifidersiand that it is in our own 
interest to work with others because we all 
depend on one another, not only 
economically but politically and socially. 



though I might be able to put together some argu- 
ments for that. And it is verj difficult lo sell people on 
the need for bilingual education when it is not per- 
ceived to be in their own interests. In fact, it ma> be 
perceived>as being threatening. 

It seems to me that the rhetoric we need to adopt 
for our purposes is that of quality education. Unftirtu- 
nately, we have usually equated quality education 
with high academic standards. Now, |^at is a part of 
quahty education, and it is a very important part, but 
It IS not the only part. My definition of quality educa- 
tion IS one that we truly prepare people for effective 
hving as adults in our society. Quality education, 
then, would include not only the preparation of chil- 
dren in terms of basic skills, language acquisition (bilin- 
gual acquisition for all students we would hope), 
mathematics, the sciences, all the things we tradition- 
all) think of as part of the academic curriculum, but 
also preparation for participation in the world of C 
work. Schools continue to channel minorities and 
females into traditional rolbs through career counsel- 
ing and training programs. Social equality is not pos- 
si1)le without economic equalitj. So work preparation 
is a part of quality education. 

A third and tremendously important part of qualitj 
education is p oviding students with respect for them- 
selves so that the> feel worthwhile, continue to grow 
and contribute to our society, and are e.\pccted to do 
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A fourth ingredient of qualit) education is that stu- 
dents are exposed to people who are differjent. Most 
of us feel safer with people who are like us, and we 
tend to organize our lives so that we deal onl> with 
people who are like us. We live in neighborhoods by 
income levels. We go to church with people who are 

, like us. We see people who are like us in our profes^ 
sional associations. That serves some of our basL 
needs, but the truth is we learn from people who are 
different. What we have to do is to instill our children 
and ourselves with qnough confidence and security 
that we can move beyond our basic safety needs. 

Another part of quality education \^an understand - 
ing of the history and the con'nibutions of all groups 
in our society. I have spent a great deal of time exam- 
ining textbooks for omissions of the, history of various 
gr ouygsjo fj^meiieAns.ani f o r^the-stere o ty p est ha t-co n- 
tinue to be used in those tc^ctbdoKs. We have to deal 
with these basic issues in thptevisiorijof our curriculum. 

^ Finally, we know that quality education can occur 
only when people have actual hancls-on opportunities 
for interacting, working, and learning to live with peo- 
ple who are different from themselves. 

Now if we apply this expanded definition of quality 
education, it becomes clear that some of the tradi- 
tional approaches to education need to be changed. In 
terms of desegregation, the mutual goals can be found 
in going back to the 1955 U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion in Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, a 
landmark case thct everyone in our field remembers. 
It is interesting that relatively few people remember 
that the issue of segregating Hispanics was addressed 
about three years prior to that in a court case in 
Texas. Although the case resulted in a decision that 
Hispanics could not be segregated even though they 
had been subjected to a hundred years of segregation- 
ist practices in the United States, it was not until three 

. . . Quality education can occur only when 
people have actual hands-on opportunities 
for interacting, working, and learning to live 
with people who are different from 
themselves. 

years later, when Brown was decided, that the deci* 
sion was implemented and Hispanic groups were 
included in the right to attend public school and 
receive education in an integrated setting. 

We all remember the efforts to dismantle the dual 
system in southern states, and we remelnbcr the con- 
cepts and the words of the dual systems. We forget 

8 /' 
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bonie of the Icbbons thai \vc learned in that procebb. If 
vou go back and read the legiblaiive hiblorj of 1964, 
>ou will find. a romantic, rather nai\e belief that \vc 
were all a part of the belief that if we biinpl) put black 
children and v\hite children in the banie classroom, 
bomehow ue would end up with an integrated buhool 
bjbteni. About ten >earb pabbcd before we understood 
that the dual bjbtemb did not disappear when black 
and white duldren are put in the ^ame school. We 
learned that dual bjbtem^ are maintained in the expeu- 
tationb of teacherb and adminibtratorb. Thc\ are main- 
tained in differential treatment of studentb, and the> 
are maintained in differential LurriLulu^m, differential 
reinforcement of studentb, and differential provision 
of role modelb. Now, it wab on that babis for black- 
^^il!!£J^^S£t'g^ion JJi^U-^^^ understand the 

ibbues that are in\olved in the treatment of Abianb, 
HibpaniCb, Native Americanb, and femaleb. It wab in 
that experience that we began to undeibtand thcbub- 
tleticb of integration, and we began to change our 
underbtanding of the word desegrcgauun. Unfortu- 
nately, bome of the programb I work with toda\ btill 
depend on a fairlv narrow definition of dcbcgregation, 

. . ..Learning goes on in both directions. So 
it is important that we provide the 
maximum amount of interracial contact 
possible. 

meaning phybieal dcbcgiegation of studentb. But 1 
would like to btate for >ou what I think dcbegregation 
really meaub. I think il ib buffiuentlj broad and gen- 
eral that It includcb the ibbue of bihngual education 
and many ol the other ibbue> we are going to have to 
deal with. . 

1 would bay that there are levels of. dcbCgregation 
and that each level hab different goals, fhefirbt and in 
some ways the easiest part— believe it or not for those 
o[ you from Lob Angelcb ib phjbical dcbCgregation. 
Now thib maj bound like a ver} artificial kind of thing 
to bome people, but the primarj purpobe of phj.sical 
desegregation ib to enburc interracial contact. 

It IS important for btudentb to have a vanet) of 
peers with whom they can interact beeaUbC they will 
learn dilferent things from different groups. Bj the 
way, I think we tend to overlook the tvvo-wav nature 
of interaction, learning gocb on in both directions. Su 
It lb important that we provide the maximum amount 
of interracial contact possible. 

Thcbccond level of dcbCgregation b babcd on the 
structure that ib provided in Tide VI and in cabe law. 



At thib level we face what I term the accesb isbUCb. 
Clear Iv, one of the isbUCb in bilingual education is that 
of acccbb. An integrated clabsroom ib imposbiblc if 
there are children who need bilingual bcrviccb and do 
not receive them. It would be nice to think that at 
bome point in our hibtorj we will believe that all btu- 
dentb need bilingual education. But the acceb.s ibsues 
include not onl> the language but the right to enroll in 
certain programb. Without mentioning anj dibtrictbin 
California, in a recent application for Emergency 
School Aid fundb, 1 wub appalled to find that the 
location of vocational schoolb in that communitj led 
to a very clear pattern of denial of a^cCbs of vocational 
education courbCb to both bLckb and Hibpanicb. 
TliobC are the kindb v 'tuatioub that wc have to con- 
tinue to deal vvith. 

The third level of dcx,ogregation ib the one clobCbt to 
m> heart and the one that 1 happen to think i.s the 
mobt important the inlciactiun between the child 
and the adult.s in the bchool. I am talking about both 
adminibtratorb and teacherb. Ultimately, equality and 
equal education are determined bv the relationship 
the child has with the teacher and the piincipal in the 
school. It is in the day-to-day interactions that chil- 
dren learn not only vyhat isJn the curriculum but how 
an adult secb them, and what an aduh expectb of 
them. We need a tremendouk' amount of work in 
underbtanding different culturcb .ind developing the 
skills to ensure that children are actually treated in 
terms of their individual needs rather than our expec- 
tations and our stereotypes about their needs. 

The next level of dcbCgregation involvcb thecurricu- 
lum. The curriculum must be expanded to include 
multicuifural abpectb. Thib level includes not onl> cor- 
recting the stereotypes and omisbioub of toda>\s cur- 
riculum but albo expanding the curriculum bothat the 
needs of all children and all groups— whether they are 
Hibpanicb, blackb. A.siani^, Native America nb. Pacific 
Iblandefb, or Wcbtern European .ire all con.sidered in 
the curriculum. 

Finally, there is the i,sbue of role modeling, an 
extremely important ibbUc.I was jubt looking at bome 
of the bchool btatibticb for California. .About 25 per- 
cent of the btudentb are frJm Hibpanic backgrounds, 
but only about 6 perceyl of the teachers and the 
administrators are Hispanic. I do not have the data 
for black children or Xbian children, but 1 could gucbs 
that there are bome ciibcrepancies in those areas. A 
child who docb not bce bonieone like himself or herself 
in an adult rok hab a great deal of difficult) as^iiring 
to lhat role. As you may know, Hispanics have the 
highcbt dropout rate among all groups in the nation s 
schoolb. I think it ib related to the fact that the> do not 
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ha\c adults in schools who understand thcni and 
appreciate their cultural background. It is true for 
black children. Pacific lblander?>. Asians, or anv other 
group. 

If \vc anal\/e nu broadened definition of dcbegre- 
gation. ue find goals thai Include the interests of all 
gioups \Vc are ualK talking about impio\ing the 
qualit\ of education in public bchools. and this ma> be 
the rhetoric needed in the future to gain the sufyiort 
and understanding needed to continue woi king toward 
the goals we have cX)ncentrated on in terms of c\|uit\, 

Nov\ we come to the question of how wc got to.this 
point in desegregation and what is realK happening. 
Even-though we h-'^ve to change, how can we maintain 
ihc gains that have been made? Earlv desegregation 
studies were not \cr\ encouraging. However. 1 think 
there has been a tremendous lack of attention given to 
recent studies. These studies are much more encourag- 
ing at least to me. If we look just at the issue of 
phvsical integration of students, wc have been prog- 
ress made, partlcu^irlv in the southern btatcb. for 
black students. .\nd with that progress has come the 
verv encouraging information that the academic achieve- 
ment of black students in the southern states is run- 
ning ahead of that in other areas of the couptrj. The 
results suggest that the funds that have been .spent and 
the efforts that have been made for racial desegrega- 
tion in the South are paying off. Some of the aca- 
demic goals are being achieved. 

Despite this progress we slill have tremendous prob- 
IcMiiN in the schooling of black children. Fort> percent 
of the black students in the United States toda> go to 
schools in which 90 percent to 100 percent of the .stu- 
dents in a classroom are minoritv children. 

'1 child who does not see someone like 
himself or herself in an adult role has q 
great deal of difficulty aspiring to that role. 



If we look at the case of Hispanics. the problem 
becomes even more obvious. The segregation of His- 
panics has surpassed the segregation of black students 
in every section of the country. This fact has been 
attributed in part to the geographic concentrations of 
Hispanics and in part to a trade-off of goals. Some of 
the litigation involving desegregation has included a 
conscious determination by Mexican-American groups 
not to jom in cGurt suits at the early stages but partici- 
pate later as intervenors. As ybu know, in any desegre- 
gation court ease, the first part of the case is usually 
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concerned with whether there m fac.t has been discrim- 
ination. Tl/e second part addresses the ibsue of how to 
remediate the discrimination. It ib in that bccond stage 
that Hispanic groups, (particularly Mexican-Americans, 
have been involved. The remedies have been quite 
limited in one sense, the) have focused on bilingual 
education. But because the Hispanic groups were not 
involved in the first stages of litigation. the> were not 
involved in the issues of reassignment of pupils. I 
think this condition was true ui California in a 
number of cases in which the difficulties of trying to 
take care of all the raciall) isolated schools have 
plagued U.S as we have triod to deal with desegregation 
plans. 

The "National Studv of Hispanics in Desegrega- 
tion" was condueted b> the Latino Institute. It was 
completed. 1 believe, in 1978. and it is thc-mt>^tU^nt 
major assessment of what desegregation has actua^ 
donck One of the findings of that studj^ as I \u\\\ 
mcniioned. is that blacks are more segregated than 
Hisj^anics between schools and across schools but that 
the segregation of blacks has decreased more than the 
bcgregation of Hispanic students. Some cvidence sug- 
gests that desegregation of black students has in fact 
had bomething to do with the incieased segregation of 
Hispanic students, because manj of the desegregation 
plans have dealt with onl\ two races rather than from 
a multiethnic perspective. 

Another finding of the stud> is that Jiniited His- 
panic communit) participation and acceptance of 
desegregation plans is frequentl) a problem, but it has 
been overcome in cases in which there has been a 
consistent effort to involve the comnuinit) to ensure 
an understanding of the plan. Desegregation cannot 
happen effectively or be an effective tool for all groups 
without the real hivolvement of the community. His- 
panic groups have resisted court-ordered desegrega- 
tion plans, because the plans tend to disperse Chicanu 
or Mexican-American or Hispanic students so that 
they are no longer eligible for bilingual education or 
early childhood education services. In (act. dcsegregii- 
tion has often been implemented to the direct disaa- 
vantage of Hispanic groups, 1 

Another finding of the study was that racially bal- 
anced student a.ssignments resulted in positive out- 
comes Tor Hispanics. in that the district moved to 
improve facilities and curriculum. In situations where 
there has been an attempt to achieve real racial bal- 
ance in schools, districts have responded by improv- 
ing the total curriculum and facilities that were 
ignored before. 

Another thing thtti was pointed out in the study is 
that the majority-dominated districts may support bi- 
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lingudi cdiictition but not for the bamc rctihon.s the 
Ili.sptUiic coniniunitN or the Asian community. It ma} 
be biipported binipl\ ti.s »i \\a\ oLniaint<iining .segre- 
giited Hibp«inic or A.sitin .schools /for e.\<imple. So we 
have prcbMires on both .sides. It lA important that you 
support bilingual education, but your motive for sup- 
porting it may need to be under\tood. 

The coneluMon of the .study wa.sVthat de5egregation 
did not appear to h»irm the inter e.sKyof^\ group 
.students if it \\<is implemented In an understanding 
fashion. Now that is the big IF. No group necessarily 
loses in the implementation of a desegregation plan, ; 
particular!) If the plan Is comprehensive, dealing not ^ 
onI\ with ph\siLtil desegicgtitlon but with eurriculum, 
sttiffing, tind the thiinlng of teachers and tidmInIstrator:>. 

The question we ha\e to ask oui.sehes now Is, What 
ctin we do In oui future desegicgtitlon elToits? Whether 
wc ctill them desegregation efforts oi something else, 
it seems to me that we have Ictiined some lessons from 
the past that we can apply in the future. It is impor- 
tant that each \)f lis applies them because these deci- 
sions will be morc^ind more the dcciMons of loctil 
leadership. 

rhe first thing wc IcMrncd wms thtit .school desegre- 
gation pKms should ctiiclull) distinguish the needs ot 
blacks, the necd.s ol Hlsptinlcs, the needs of .\sitins. 
Native Americans, Pacific IsLmdeis <,\ei\ group in 
the comnumitN. The comn\on needs tindt*"-- 'ilferen 
tial needs of groups In the comnumilj m o taken 
into account in the development of ti pK..., 

A second thing we have found Is thtit djjsegreg.it.vwi 
pitins must adhere to e.\lstlug state tind kderal guide 
lines for bilingUtil education, liver v tit tempt should be 
niiide to^tivold the dispei.stil of lii\Mted- and non 
Eliiglish speaking students to nitike suiWhiit it is cco 
nomictdiv feasible to provide ncccsNtirv servlccstind to 
nitike sure thtit the studeRts' opportunities tiic not 
hinited. 

Agtiiii, it IS critlctil thtit tittcntlon be given to the 
issue of role modeling, f here, has been^ti ten.dencv tor 
ilispaiitc children mVolved in desegregation .»ot to 
come into conttict with supportive role models. Pro- 
viding such role models implies the hiring ol tuldl 
tional st«iff itither tlum simpiv desegregating or bretiking 
up the llisptinie sttill. I hat ctin be done II there is tt 
much clo.ser balance between the charaetenstLs of the 
popultitlon of students tind the ehtirticteristics ol the 
population of staff. > 

Dcsegiegcition ellorts must include both real com- 
munity-parent involvement programs and extensive 
retrauiing and resociali/ation of staff. There can be no 
Mich thijyd^as an eflective desegregation plan without 



intensive st«iff development. There is not enough of # 
what I Ciill systematic or sc\|ucntitil sttiff development 
in which teachers and adnilni^trators Ictirn the.skilli 
tind the techniques thtit tircesi>entltil not onlv for ai(i/ 
nititive <ictIon bi>^^jo^^ I call tifflrnititlve education. 

Desegregation cannot happen effectively or 
. be an effective tool for all groups without 
the real involvement of the community. 



I he .s\iccess oi any social movement and I do 
think tlhit Cihiciitional equity us one of the most inipor* 
>i«int soeuil movements of oui tunc tind will continue 
to be an impoit<int movement depends on three 
comp^^Hicnts. <i vision of vvliorc we are going, mecha- 
nisms of hope to keep people moving tind motlvtitcd 
lovvaul lh<it vision, <ind thcenipowcrniciit of people to 
work for that vision. ^ 

I would like to suggest thtil wc h<ive a common 
Vision. I he vision we htive is thtit our children <i(eonc 
ol our most important resoui'ces and that we all have 
a lesponsibihty for children. Whether oi not they are 
OUI childien biologictillv . tliey <ire In Kiet our precious 
commodity, tind oui luture dep^:nd.\ on them. .Oj/i 
individual dilleieni.es ctin be resi)l^\l If we undJi 
stand that it is in our enliglitcneJ sell interest 16 vvoik 
lor that vision. 

We tilso jiave a vision ol a society that is dillerent. 
I he I nited Sttites is ti gieat social e\peiiment. It still 
remains probtibly the world's most divrcisely popu- 
lated country thtit litis «ittempted lo build on diversity 
a.s tin asset. I he benelits ol this <ippiOtieh htive been 
leali/ed in many vViiys, Bat we tilso h<ive to under- 
st*ind the inherent problems. Our vision Is to nitike 
sure that it woik.s, thtit we truly tifllrm the dignity ot 
the individual, and that we truly build a society in 
vvhicii till contributions can be rccogm/cd tind uecepted. 

I also think it IS iinportani to reali/e that we <iie 
going to need to work on niedianisnis *.)f hope in the 
luture. I do ngt ihmk that the yeais ahead aie golngl^ 
be easy. One of the thing's wc need to do more oil is 
networking.** We eontuiue to look to people vvho tire 
Tike us lor networking, but vvhtit we have to learn to 
do now ts to go out to groups that are harder to talk 
to. We must ttilk to the groups that htive tiadrilonally 
been opposed to the goals that we espou.se. Network- 
ing must be not only a support lor us but tilso a form 
of, advocacy. ^ 

Hiisicalh, the junction of education is enipowcr 
iiient. Paolo Trcfe alwtiVs sa\s there is noth'ng .so 
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truly rcvoIutionar> as education. It is rc\olulionar\ in 
ihc sense that it gi\cs people the power to act in their 
own behalf, and that \s exactlv what is needed for all 
ininorhj groups. It is needed for all human beings. 

We must make sure that in education we do nut 
simply perpetuate the s'tatus quo but also foster social 
change. We are preparing children to Jive in a society 
that is different from the one t/xisting now. It is one 



whivh we have hopes fur, one for which wc have 
dreams that things wilLbe better. Perhaps it is rn tunes 
of ad\ersitN that we find uur greatest strengths. It is m 
times of adversitj that wc t.-gin to appreciate what is 
reallj iniportanl^in our lives. During the next k^\ 
\ears, wc ructCfind out whether or not we du have 
those strengths. 
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GENERAL SE'SSION TWO 

LEGAL REQUIREMENTS RELATED 
TO DESEC^REtATION 
AND BILENGUAL 
EDUCATION 




First Speaker 

Paul Grossman, Attorney, Office lor Civil 
Region IX, U.S. Department of Ediicatiuri 



1 am going to dii>LUbb the legal rootb of the topic of 
thi?) conference. 1 ha\e to ba> that 1 am going to make 
legal interpretations with which la\\>erb and educa- 
toTb can honebtlj disagree. Dibagicementalbo occurb, 
I am burc, within the btate goNemment, within the 
federal government, and among educators. 1 am pre- 
benting mj unuerbtanding of the law. 1 will do m> bcbt 
to be consistent with what 1 understand to be the 
'nlerpretatlv,.i5 of the federal government, but 1 would 
not pretend that there ib unl> one opinion or one 
interpretation of an> of thcbc ibbueb. 

The thcbib that I would like to develop with jou ib 
ba>cd on hibtorical inevitability. When we dibCUbb 
integration and bilingual education, vve are, in effect, 
looking at two different but valid definitions of equal- 
It). It lb albo m> bju'lief that thcbc two vicvvb of equalitj 
Lan, bnould. and mubt be harmonized. I would like to 
dIbLUbb mobtI> the \iew of equalitj that hab aribcn 
around bilingual educatian. My colleague, Tom Grif- 
fin, 1 think, will discuss the definition of equality that 
hah arisen in the area of integration. 

Thirty-five years ago, eight years before Brown v. 
Board oj Edulaiion oj Topcka (347 U.S. 483 [1955]), 
which is the landmark case concerning integration, in 
a case concerning the Westminster School District, a 
federal court held for the first time that the mainte- 
nance of bcparate schoolb for various raccb violatcb 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the U.S. Conbtitution, 
something to be baid by the Brown court much later. 
The cajiC did not concern the Deep South. It con- 
cerned Orange County, California, and the btudentb 
involved were not black btudentb, they were brown 
btudentb. So when we btart with rl^e early civil rightb 
history, particularly in the Far West, the courtb were 
first concerned with the fact that a student s language 
was used by school dis.ricts as an excuse for separat- 
ing students because of their race. 
r defendanlb in the Wcbtfiiinbter tabC Lonv inced the 
federal Lourt that the qualit> of inbtruction that the 



Hispanic students received, which was justified on the 
bas's of the fact that they did^not speak English, was 
of the same quality as that received in the Anglo 
schools. The court still found it illegal because it was 
the intention, the purpObe,^,oF^ the objective of the 
bchool dibtrlct to ubC thib bceming educational ratio- 
nale to bcparate children and to dibcriminate againbt 
them. So when wcbtart hibtoricall>, we have to under- 
btand that the courtb perhapb are bUbpieioub of baling 
that^on- and Umited-tnglibh-bpeaking btudentb bhould 
be bcparated to give tHem an equal educational 
opportunity. 

Thub, the first time the ibbuc of bpecial needb of non- 
or llmited-Englibh'bpeaking btudentb wab conbidered, 
the court found that bCparate education cannot be, 
equal education. And that ib the firbt view of equalibj, 
the view of equalitj that wab carried on in the Brown 
case. " ^ 

When we discuss integration and bilingual 
education, we are, in effect, looking at two 
different but valid definitions of equality. 

Several years later, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (now divided into the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services and the Depart- 
ment of Education) issued regulations to implement 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title VI is 
w hat I call a "one-liner." It in effect says that you shall 
not discriminate on the basis of race or national origin 
against beneficiaries of federal programs. And in this 
case wd are talking about federal educational pro- 
grams. Article I of the U.S. Constitution gives Con- 
gress the authority to fssue laws to effect that civil 
rights principle* Congress, in turn, in Section 201 of 
Title VI, gave HEW the responsibility for explaining 
that one-liner, and that is how the regulations were 
developed. As required, HEW issued regulations^jind 
1 would like to highlight just a few sections of thosc^ 
regulations: 

• Section 80.3(a) statCb, "No perbonb bhall be 
excluded from participation in a federal-funded 
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program on the babib of national origin/' So, 
right there, >ou bee that what we a)c lookingat Jb 
children having accebs to or getting involved in 
whatever program the federal recipient, the bchool 
district, is providing. 

• Section 80*3(-bJl2) (and I want to .be dear that 
thib long predateb the Lau Xtthols (414 U.S. 
■563 [1974]), decision) btatcb that recipientb ma> 
not * operate their ediiCiitional progrdni Ubing 
methodb that have the effect of biibjcLting indi- 
vidiialb ^to di.scrimination becaiibc of national 
origin. If that boundb lilrfG lot o/gQbbledjgook, 

' what it^[thc court] is trying to say is4hat. irrespec- 
tive of a district's intention, if it [41 district] adopts 
programmatic approachcb that turn out to hurt 
children becaubc qf their national origin, then it 
[the district] is violating Title VI. 

• Section 80.3(b)(4) states. "No person shall be 
denied a benefit under the program enjoyed by 
others on account of national origin." So we are 
looking at the notion that Anglo children, for 
example, are receiving benefits under an educa- 
tional program and so. too, ought all children, 
irrespective of raccnor national origin' 

In Ma>, 1979, HEW for the firbt time attempted to 
define more bpecifiLallj the Title \*1 regulatioiib. The 
department came to reali/.c that the general definl 
tions needed clarification with respect to LhllJreii who 
wer^' limited-English prpficient or, ab wc bav. non- or 
limited-English speaking. And again. 1 think, Lon/ 
ccrns abo^ut segregation OLCurred in a Mav 25. I97(/. 
memorandum In which the department bald. ".\n> 
abilitj grouping or tracking bjbtem emploved b> a 
bchool dibtrict to deal with bpecial language-bkill 
needb of ^national-origin-minoritv -group children mubt 
be dcbigned to meet buch skill needs ab bOon ab pobbi- 
ble and must not operate ab an educational dead end 
or permanent track.*' So HEW was beginning to btake 
out ttb pobition, which wab that children can be bcpa- 
ratcd to the extent it ib neccbbar> to give them theii 
equal educational l .ainit^^ but it mubt not be a 
permanent bcparatiu... School dibtrlctb mubt also be 
alert to enbure that the> can achieve equal acccbb and 
integration at the same time. The same memorandum 
continued with words that >ou have prob.vbl) heard 
time and time again.at Lau conferences, because thej 
were adopted b) the L*-S. SupremeXourt ab itb ratio- 
nale in the Lau decision. ' ^ 

The memorandum btated, "Where Jlhe lnabilit> to 
bpeak and understand the En^jlish language excludes 
naiional origin-group children from effective partici 
pation in an educational program offered b> a school 



district, the district must take affirmative stepb to rcc- 
rif> thQ language deficiencj in order to open itb 
instructional program to thcbc btudentb.** Thib state- 
ment represented an important change in the defini- 
tion of equality because what it told districts vv^ that 
identical treatment ib not necCbsaril) equal treatment. 
I.t meant that districts, at least with respect to non- or 
limited'English-spcaking children, have to do some- 
thing affirmative. Thib ib a notion of equalitj that Is 
verj different from the notionb of equalitj firbt bct 
forth in the Brown decibion. These principlcb were 
tcbted rigorousi) in the landmark Lau case. 

School districts must also be alert to ensure 
that they can achieve equal access and 
integration at me same time. 



As you probably all know. Lau involved about 
3,000 Chinese children in the -San Fransisco Unified 
School District. About 1,000 of the children received 
some special services; about 2.000 children received 
the same education's all other children. In the district 
couit and in the appellate court, the first and second 
levels in the judicial sjbtem, it was argued that this 
unequal treatment was a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. That argument did not bucceed. The 
Supreme Court in effect ducked the ibbue and baid 
that HEW, under Title VI, was empoweied to look at 
the problems of these children, decide how to givj 
them equal educational opportumtj. and then define 
what bchool districts must do. So. in a narrow bcnse, 
what the court did was bimpiv to ba> that the defini- 
^tiun of equalitj adopted b> HEW was uithin itb' 
authoritj and that it^was a reasonable and constitu- 
tionall> permissible interpretation of Title VI. 

However, I think there is a more important point to 
come out of that case. The court accepted the notion ^ 
that identical treatment is not necessarilj equal treat- 
ment and that school dibtrictb ma> have to do bome- 
thing affirmative togivechildren equal treatment. The 
court in effect came up with a number of principlcb 
that I think will labt forever, dcbpitc all the conflict 
and dcbpite all the qucbtionb about bilingual educa- 
tion. Firbt of all, Title VI protectb natiunal-origin- 
minotit) children. Second, when a district discriminates 
against children because of their language, it is dis- 
criminating againbt them becaubc of their national 
origin. That ib how we get the hook, that ib how we get 
juribdiction over the ibbue of language-minorit> chil- 
""Ilfcn. To tr> to provide thcbc children equal educa- 
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lional opportanit) mcrch b> treating them the bamc 
a.s their peerb ib untenable. The court baid theie is no 
equalitj of treatment merel>. bj providing children 
with the bame facilities, textbooks, teachers, and cur 
rituluni, because students who do not understand 
English are effccti\el> foredoscd from an> meaning- 
ful education. Third, the imposition of the require- 
ment that a child must already know English before 
he or she can participate in an educational program is 
to make a mocker> of public education. 

I would like to clarify 'some myths about the Lau 
decision because 1 think it is good to ha\e a legal 
foundation for discussions of the Issues to be raised in 
this conference. First of all, the Lau decision did not 
reach the issue of whether or not bilingual cduiution 
is required under the Title VI. The court was not 
asked to reach that issue. When the case was remanded 
to the local federal court for fashioning of a remed>, a 
bilmgual education progra n was created, but Lau 
does not require bihngual education. It is my, personal 
view, a view which I have urged on the Department of 
Education, that bilmgual education is the most logical 
fulfillment of the principles of Lau. The reasons 1 sa) 
that arc, first, that most of the courts that filed the 
Liiu decision did order bilingual education and, 
second, if we logicdll> think about the Lau decision, 
what other than bilingual ^education does not create 
English as a prerequisite for equal and effective partic- 
ipation in tfie instruction provided b> a school distri'^t? 

Let me go on to a few of the minor m>ths of Lau. I 
have heard man> school districts sa> Lau is onl> 
about children who speak no English. That is not cor 
rect. The Lau decision sa>s that it is about children 
who speak little or no English. Mor{rg^h«^>, it is 
about children who are denied effe^-tive participation 
because of their language ability. \\ here effective par- 
licipation begins and ends is what the Lau decision is 



The level of feasibility for the various group 
sizes is not always the same, but I think we 
have to be very careful that the bottom line 
is that no child may be denied his or her 
rights. 



about. The second thing I hear school districts say is 
the Lau decision applies onl> to large groups of chil 
dren. That misconception is based on the concurring 
opinion of Justice Blackmari, who said exactl> those 
words. However, the majority opinion and the lan- 
guage of Title Vl itself, vvjiich says "no person," do 
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not lefer to people who are members of large minoritj 
groups or people who are there in large numbers. Title 
\T states that no person shall be denied equal educa- 
tional opportunit). That does not mean that as a mat- 
,ter of common sense and equit> we do not have to 
make compromises, that we do not have to solve prob- 
lems involving very small groups of children. The level 
of feasibility for the various group si/.es is not always 
the sarHe, but 1 think we have to be ver> careful that 
the bottom line is that no child ma> be denied his or 
Iter rights. 

1 want to talk to >ou ver> briefl> about some ca.ses 
that followed the Lau decision. Much of the contro- 
vers) in this area has been about whether bilingual 
education is a required remed>. The thesis I have con- 
tinued to develop is that, although Lau did not require 
It, bilingual education is the logical extension of Lau. 

In United Siaie:> v. TL\\a.s, which, as Shirlej McCune* 
mentions in her address, occurred before the Lau deci- 
sion, bilingual education was required to preserve the 
feasibilit) of a desegregation order in the state of 
Texas. So, in some sense, the first federal court to 
order bilingual education did so because it saw it as a 
necv'ssarj element of successfullj achieving desegrega- 
tion. We can see from the ver> beginning that desegre- 
gation and bilingual education are seen b> some 
federal courts to go hand in hand. 

In subsequent cases this notion has continued to 
develop. In several cases Scrna v. Bcruilus, Hspaira 
V. AVu York, Cimwn v. Brentwood, and Rios v. 
Reed the plaintiffs wanted the courts to rule that 
bilingual education is a ri^ht, and that is what the 
courts held, h is interesting to note, though, that in 
some of the more recent cases Ciniron v. Brentwood 
and Rios V. Reed, for example the court continued 
to look over its shoulder at the issue of the separation 
of children to achieve a bilingual program. Again and 
again the courts decided that districts cannot use bilin- 
gual education as an excuse for separating children. In 
other words, children should not be isolated all day in 
bilingual education programs. Students should be 
moved to the standard program as soon they are 
• capable. 

1 want to be very clear. I am not talking about the 
issue of maintenance bilingual education, if mainte- 
nance bilingual education simply means that, after 
children are fiuent in English, they still spend part of 
the day developing their native language skills. I see 
nothing conflicting with the punciplc being discussed. 
If maintenance bilingual education means, as it did in 
the Cintron case, keeping children isolated all da> for 
all eight >ears of their basic education, then these deci- 
sions do conflict with maintenance education. But 1 
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think a proper definition of maintenance education 
would not conflict with these notions. 

One of the issues that now seem, to be haunting 
people with respect to this matter is that the Supreme 
Court in the Bakke decision raised the ibsuc of 
whether the regulations on which HEW based its Maj 
25 memorandum and on which in turn the Suprejnc 
Court decided the Lau cdSQ arc in fact an improper 

So, in some sense, the first Jedera! court to 
order bilingual education did so because it 
saw it^as^a necessary element of successfully 
achieving desegregation. 

♦ 

interpretation of Title VI. BcLaubC the regulation ^aid 
that an) action with a discriminator) effect ib prohib- 
ited irrcbpectivc of the intent of the school district, 
man) school dibtrictb are^a)ing it appearb that the 
Lau decision ib in trouble, I would like to differ. I he 
Supreme Court bubbcquent to the Bakke decision 
appeared to pull back from that position and, ab far ab 
I am concerned, the Lau decision ij> btill good and 
strong law» 

Even if the issue of intent were to be undercut, 1 still 
think that the principle that identical education ib not 
equaj^ education will remain. 1 think there ib a more 
important idea to be learned from the iJc/AAe decision. 
Id Bakke the Univerbit) of Califurnia attempted to 
jubtif) a racial quota s)btem on the grounds that diver- 
sity in education, which is what was achieved through 
this quota system, was a compelling state interest that 
could justify a form of intentional discrimination 
against white persons. The court did not quite go that 
far.because the court did not permit a quota system to 
stand, ^t the court did say that the University of 
CalifornuKcould take race into account in reviewing 
the admissions applications of students. 

To permit a public institution even to take race into 
account, the state has to have a strong justification, 
and the Supreme Court in Bakke found that justifica- 
tion The justification is that diversit) in education 
to have black and white children, to have brown and 
white children, to have brown and black children 
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encountering one another ib buch an important edu- 
cational objecti\e that bome form of dibcriniination 
againbt white perbonb can take place. What the courts 
have faced, with the qucbtion of how to harmoni/.e 
bilingual education and dcbCgregation, ib that bilin- 
gual education, ab the courtb in the Tenth Circuit 
btated in Ke\es v. Denxer, ma) not bcrveab an excuse 
for failure to integrate children. There are probably a 
number of good reasons: (1) Because historically 
man) districts in Texas and California did not want 
brown and white children together, bo the) bet up 
separate language bchoolb. (2) If )ou start accepting 
thiit rationale, )ou ma) be ba)ingbunicthmg vcr) dan- 
gerous about keeping black and while children apart 
as well. (3) The first definition of equality— that is, 
separate but equal— ainnot exist as a constitutional 
principle, whereas the principle of bilingual education 
ma) be onl) a statutor) principle. 1 sa) "may^becaubC 
that issue is still a matter of legal controverb). 

In other words, bilingual education ma) not ser\e 
as an excuse not to dcbcgregate. At the bame time, 
because. tlie court wantb diverbit) and wantb integra- 
tion to succeed, 1 think that an) program that bringb 
children together in large enough clubterb bO that the) 
will have a real bilingual program will be acceptable. 
In fact, in a number of cases, this is exactly what the 
federal courts have permitted. 

Time and time again a court hab ordered black and 
white children to integrate, and Hibpanic groupb have 
intervened at the last minute to abk, "How are we 
going to be treated under thib plan?" It bccomcb clear 
that Hispanic children are going to be moved ab well. 



fn other words, bilingual education may jiot 
serve as an excuse not to desegregate. ^ 



and the courtb will order that the children be myved in 
buch a way ab to preserve their bilingual progn^ms. So 
here we have groupb, which perhapb have c^ifferent 
definitioub of equalit), needing a little bit jJifferent 
kind of treatment to achieve equalit). The two con- 
ceptb can be harmoni/.ed and can work together. 
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Second Speaker ' 

Thomas M, Griffin, Chicl Counsel, Legal Oltice, 
Cahfornia State [department of Education 

It is pj ple'asuij to share with joji a feu thoughts 
on the progress or lack of progres's of integration and 
the legal requirements that face us in California toda>. 

1 am reminded of the stor> about the doctor, the 
aifgineer, and the laujej, who were arguing about 
'wJiose occupation was the oldest. The doctor said, 
"Well, in the beginning Gud created woman from the 
rib of the man, and that was a medical feat." And the 
engineer said, '*\Vell, there weie engineers before that 
^because the Book sa>s that the Feather created order 
out pf chaos, and that was an engineering feat.'Wnd 
the fa>wer said, *'Well, there were law>ers before that, 
who do you think created the chaos?"* 

I think much of the chaos during integration has 
been created b> lawyers. The creation of order in the 
months and >ears ahead will not be an engineering 
feat, but an educational one. I JlJ^nk our storj, in 
terms of the requirements that face us now inCalifor- 
nia"; has to start with Ke\es v. Dcmer although the 
background for the integration and the requirements 
for determining that a district was under an obligation 
to desegregate schools developed, of course, out of 
dual southern school sj stems. The court for the first 
time applied those principles to northern school dis- 
tricts, recjuiring, quite logically, that any official 
' action that contributed to the segregation of the races 
was unconstitutional and had to be corrected. 

A distinction was made between deliberate segrega- 
tion, official segregation if you will,.and segregation 
that just happens by accident, or de facto segregation. 
The court was faced in. ever) instance with finding 
that the school sjstem, the government, and the 
school board in somcjwa) had contributed to the 
segregation that existed. The remed>, then, once that 
finding was in place, was the eliminatiorv^of that 
segregation. 

The converse was also true. When theie was no 
fiodmg of intentional segregation of one ethnic group 
Irom another, then there was no obligation under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to integrate the schools. So 
we had thedichotom> that existed in California, One 
can argue that that distinction existed in CaJ^ifornia 
untiM976, when the California Supreme Court inter- 
preted the desegregation requirements under state law 
and under the state constitution. 

In that decision the court did four ver> interesting 
things. First of all, the court eliminated the distinction 
between de jure segregation and de facto. It said that 
school districts have an obligation to eliminate the 



segregation that exists, regardless of how it was 
formed. The court did that for two basic reasons. One 
is that the child whose educational opportunities are 
being denied does not know whether the segregiition is 
deliberate or not, but the impact on the child and the 
deprivation of educational opportunity are just as real. 
Seuondl), the court perceived, and I think corrcctlj, 
the distinction between de facto and de jure segrega- 
tion as "angeU dancing on the head of a pin." In ever> 
case in California in which the distinction was an 
issue, the courts have found that the school district 
v\as guilt} of intentional segregation. 

Sometimes the burden is difficult for the plaintiffs. 
The law is clear that the> mu,st trace the history of the 
governing board actions from the 1920s through the 
1970s. You look to the pattern established b> a 
governing board when it was faced with choices such 
as where to build schools and how to draw the atten- 
dance areas. And when the board did that in Ke}i% it 
found that as the black neighborhood expanded, the 
school district would keep building smaller schools 
that would serve the black area onl>, rather than 
larger schools that would draw from both black and 
white areas. That was intentional segregation. 

The court was faced in every instance with 
finding that the school system, the 
government, and the school board in some 
way had contributed to the segregation that 
existed. 



In Oxnard, California, the federal court remanded 
a case for a trial on whether the segregation was legal 
or illegal, deliberate or unintentional. When the plain- 
tiffs reread the governing board minutes, thej found 
some interesting things. One was that the secrct^rj of 
the board of education in those days was very meticu- 
lous and took verj careful notes about what was said 
in meetings. Thej found a statement in Aic minutes of 
the governing board in which a trustee said in effect, 
that it was the policj of the board to keep the Mexi- 
can kids where the) helong. Do jou have anj doubt 
that that was intentional segregation? 

There have been a ver> few cases in which a govern- 
ing board has won on that issue. The second thing 
that the court did in the Oxnard case (Crawford) is 
that it modified the references to segregation. The 
term that, the court used vvas isolation^ the court 
focused on not just racial balance in terms of percent- 
ages and numbers but the effect of isolation in the 
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educational program that deprives thobc children of 
antetjual eduLational opporlunil>. The tourt made it 
clear that absolute balance wab not the constitutional 
requirement. The question was what happens to the 
educational opporlunii> of the minoritj students. 

The court said the districts art under an obligation 
to take reasonable and feasible steps to alleviate the 
isolation. It did not make school boards the guaran- 
tors of absolute racial ^alance. Then the court did 
another interesting thing, considering the passage of 
time- It said that the primaij responsibilitv for alle- 
viating this isolation was that of the governing boards 
of .school districts and that the courts should sta> out 
of the process where the cj^ucators showed some rea- 
sonable promise of making some progress. If the 
school districts are making ptsogress or showing prom* 
isc of making progress, said tl\e Supreme Court, then 
courts ought to stay out of it.^Well, that was good 
advice. 

The State Board of Education decided to get into 
the act at that point and continue what had been for 
some >cais a leadership lulc in the area. The regula 
tions had been written in 1969, without the benefit of 
an> undcrljing statute, and those regulations had 
been set aside b.y Proposition 21 in 1972. 
The Board decided at this point that what was 
» needed was not another mandate, because it is hard to 
^. > beat ihe Supreme Court for mandates. What was 
needed was a process for districts to go through to 
examine the schools to determine whether they had an 
obligation under Crawford because school districts 
were on the spot. In many areas, of course, it took a 
court order, and even then sometimes that was not 
entirely sufficient. There had been only a few districts 
that adopted desegregation plans wshhout any kind of 
intervention by a court or anybody el§e. So what the 
State Board realized is that districts, in a sense. 



The court said the districts are under an 
obligation to take reasonable and feasible 
steps to alleviate the isolation. 



needed a q^utch or needed a stick. The districts needed 
to know tha^, when the> started in on thedesegrega 
tion process tt^ implement the requirement of Craw 
ford, the) were^not alone in doing it. Every school 
district was going xthrough the same thing, and, if the 
district wanted to blame the state for the need to have 
to go through it, th\t was fine. 



So what the Board did was adopt regulations that 
required a specific process for districts to go through, 
and it involved communit) participation and educa- 
tional components. Now, I am not going to go 
through*^ll of the requirements of the regulations and 
the guidelines, that is a different workshop altogether. 
It is enough, I think, to point out that the process is 
primaril} an educational one, and we drew on the 
experience of districts that had gone through the pro- 
cess and gone through it successfullj. There are all 
kind.s of techniques for moving from desegregation to 
integration and all of those efJucational components 
that make the transportation ^vorthvvhile and contrib- 
ute not just to black children and white children and 
.\sians and Hispanics sitting next to each other but to 
an integrated educational setting in which each child 
draws on the background of the other. 



It is enough, I think, to point out that the 
process is primarily an educational one, and 
we drew on the experience of districts that 
had gone through the process and gone 
through it successfully. 



Some 70 school districts went through this process 
and certified to us that they found, indeed, that they 
had one or more schools that were segregated or were 
in danger of becoming segregated and that they had 
adopted plan^ to eliminate or rcduce"that~segregation\ 
Now maybe 70 districts are not all that many out of 
1,043 in the state, but this is 70 more than we had to 
start with and ten times as many as vve ever got by 
having court orders. 

To the best of my knowledge, there was not a single 
board of education recalled in the process or a single 
superintendent fired for his or her leadership !n the 
area, and there was only one court case that came out 
of it. 

The Oxnard Union High School District adopted a 
plan, and, I have to be honest with you, it was not the 
greatest plan in the world. 1 think those of us from 
Sacramento who have all kinds of wisdom in this area 
would saj it did not go far enough. Probably a supe- 
rior court judge would say it did not go far enough, 
and majbe some members of the minority community 
would think it did not go far enough. But it went 
further than anything had gone before, and the dis- 
trict was sued bj some white people who did not care 
to have even that degree of integration. 
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When It got to trial, the court buid the district had 
comphed with the Stale Board regulalionb and guide- 
hneb and the trial court wa^ not going to ^nter\cne. 

The court ol*appeal5>» however, was not charita- 
ble. The court of appeals set that decision a^ide and 
remanded it back to the board for more cominunitj 
input. Surprisingly, two things happened in\a very 
short period of time. One was the latest court of 
appeals decision in Crawford. The court of appeals 
decided a couple of things. It dceidecl that PrOFjOsition 
1, the Robbins initiative, was constitutional. What the 
Robbins initiative did is not \cr) clear. On the one 
hand it seemed to sa\ that the original Oc/u/c>/*i/dcci 
sion was set aside and the distinction between dc jure 
segregation arid de facto segregation was reinstated so 
that nobody in California had a duty to integrate 
unless required to do so under the federal Constitu- 
tion. That is what it seemed to sa>. The court of 
appeals said no, that is not coirect. What the Robbins 
initiative said is that courts cannot order busing unless 
it would be an appropiiatc remedy undei the federal 
rule. 

The court of appeals .viid, houevci. that under 
Crawford school districts still ha\e an obligation to 
alleviate the segregation of miiioiit> student^s. how- 
ever It IS brought about, and that the Robbins initia- 
tive, Pioposition 1, did not affect the duty of school 
distiicts at all but onl> affected the powei of courts in 
ordering a reined). Well, that is kind of a pu/v.le, 
because v\hat jou have then is a dut> that is unen- 
lorceable. At least it unenforceable b> a court. 
Maybe that is not such a bad thing. 

When the plaintitLs m Crawford tried to get a hear- 
ing before the Supreme Court to get that straightened 
out, the Supreme Court refused to grant the hearing 
aad let that decision stand. 

I he second thing the court of appeals did, which 1 
thought was rather strange, was that it found as a 
matter of law that the Los Angeles Unified School 
District did not deliberatel) segregate. Now in 1969 
the trial couii lound, indeed, that Los Angeles Unified 
did intentionall) segregate and was guiltj of de jure 
segregation, and that finding was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court. But the court of appeals said that is 
not light because the later federal decisions that have 
come out, including Da) ion and Colttmhtts last >ear, 
gave enough of an insight into \\hat the federal rule is 
that they could sa> that there was no longer an> obli« 
gation under federal law to integrate the schools in 
Los Angeles. 

About the time that the Supreme Court refused to 
grant a hearing in Crawford, it granted a hearing in 
the case of Mc Kinney v. Oxnard Union High Sihool 



Disirui, and that case has now been briefed. There 
will probabl) be an oral argument on that case, ma>be 
within a month, and ma>bc a decision, another deci- 
sion for the State Supreme Court by summer on the 
status of.thc requirement under Crawford that school 
districts 'eliminate all forms of discrimination and 
segregation. 



\ 

You have to have a community that realizes 
that the goal of integration and integrate:^ 
education is not going to be obtained at ilte 
price of academic success, ' 

\ 

The other ease that is still pending in the area of 
integration is Tinstl\ \. Ra\enswoud. Ravenswood is 
a small district on the San Francisco Peninsula that is 
almost entirel) black. It is surrounded b> districts that 
arc almost entirely while. The plaintiffs seek to have 
those districts integrated. Or, put anothei wa>, they 
want those districts to take reasonablj feasible steps 
to eliminate the isolation of the minority pupils in 
Ra\ensvvood. Well, I do not think that a court is 
going to have too much trouble v\ith that case because 
the federal cases make clear that an intcrliistrict 
remed> is appropriate onl> where the plaintiffs are 
able to show deliberate design to segregate the chil- 
dren m the different districts. Thev reall> cannot do 
that in Ravenswood because the boundaries were 
there long befoie an> black children were around. 

Now if courts cannot order it, how docs it come 
about? Well, 1 tli^ink that is up to >ou and mc. If the 
adoption of Proppsition 1 and the decision \\\ Craw- 
ford are to have An> beneficial effect at all, it is that 
integration is no longer going to be considered a judi- 
cial problem. It is going to be considered an educa- 
tional problem^ and school districts still have an 
obligation under Crawford tind under the State Board 
regulations to examine their schools and take reason- 
abl> feasible steps to elimina^athe isolation of minor- 
ity children. Those plans have to have some educational 
con^ponents to them, communitj participation and 
support. You have to have support and leadership 
from your local board of education, which they never 
had in Los Angeles. You have to have parents who are 
willing to give it a try. You have to have a community 
that realizes that the goal of integration and inte- 
grated education is not going to be obtained at the 
price of academic .success. In short, the parents have 
to know that the education at the end of the bus ride is 
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at least as good ab the education the> get Llo:>cr to 
home. 

Courts cannot mandace that. Sacramento cannot 
mandate that, either. The State Board of Education 
cannot mandate that commitment But >ou m the dis- 
tricts can develop that. commitment. We have to focus 
on integration, hot ab the problem, but as the bohi- 
tion. Desegregation in Los Angeles was the problem 
because nobod> focused on educational opportun!t> 
or lack of educational oppgrtunitj .|s the problem for 
which integratipn was the solution. We have to keep 



our e>e on the. problem. All thobc are educational 
challenges, not legal ones, and if there is a message to 

You have to have support and leadership 
front } our local board of education .... 

be learned in Los Angelcb, it ib that courts ought to 
bid\ out of it and that the development of integration 
program^ hab to be done at the local level b> people of 
goodwill, with bome education and bome background 
and some comon sense^ 
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Third Speaker 

John Graham, Prolcssor of Education, Cahtornia 
State University. Long Beach 

We are jtalking todav about legal requirements 
related to desegregation and bilingual education, a 
topic that ib verj clobc to m> heart and intercbtb, 
becaubc I think it lb b.ibic to the whole concept of 
equalitj in public education. I have been a dcbegrega- 
tion bpeciali^i and coubuhtint to 20 bchool dibtrictb 
acro.sb thi.s countiy embroiled in the delicate ta.sk ot 
developing bchool dcbcgregaiion plaub. I helped develop 
a dcbcgregation plan for Philadelphia in 1977. I 
became a very vyell-knovvn passenger on American 
Airlines, flving back there almost everv >veek. working 
with m> colleague Neil Sullivan in developing the 
master plan for Philadelphia. The initiation had been 
prompted b> the Pcnnsjivania Human Relation^ 
Commission. 

I have found in >vorking with thib problem that 
people have been able to polari/e and divide varioub 
forces that were plaintiffs. We have found a verv 
unpleasant .schism aniong minorities in their quests 
for equalhy of educatipna! opportunitj. I found even 
a somewhat disheartenmg spirit among blacks in their 
less than wholehearted support for Hispanics and 
other language groups iA their quest for equalit> rela 
tive to bilingual education. This spirit. I think, has to 
change. We must have a unhcd effort, a wholesome 
concept, and a thrust for equalitj of educational 
opportunity. 

I am not one who advocates state-level litigation fo! 
bilingual education, multilingual education, or equal 
educational opportunities. I have seen b> vvaj of state 
coui^ts the abdication of this responsibiljtj, and 1 
think success will onlj come in terms of ultimate meet- 



ing of requirements through federal litigation. There 
are many loopholes and gaps, but when we give it 
serious thought very few victories have been won via 
state courts in terms of significant litigation and vytn 
lesb in btate-lcvcl legiblation or adminibtrative edictb. 

MasbtichubCttb and Wibconbin are the onlj btates 
that have tried to encourage bchool integration and 
educational opportunities for minorities. Masbachu- 
5ctt.s hab Chapter 636, which funds some seed nionej 
for an exploration acrobb bchool dibtrict boundarv 
lines. Wibcon.sin hab Ubcd busing to implement itb 
plans. If we turn anj where else*- in the countrj. we 
have to looX at bonie things thtit maj be occuriing in 
federal courts. 

Courts h.ive established principles of law that thev 
take a position on when cqntroversj arises. Congress 
enacts certain statutes. The U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation then comes up with an interpretation in rulcb 
and regulations or policy guidelines. This filters down 
to btate governnientb and local bchool boardb, where 
the> get into the act of inter pretiit ion. From that the 
argument biJiis all over again, and it ends up back in 
court. 

It LS true that we have looked at the ncedb of minori- 
ticb in our thrubt for equality of educ/itional oppor- 
tunitj. We have looked loo long. We took the melting 
pot too literall) when we thought we could solve the 
problem b> bubing children acrobb town. Some had 
not onl> dcbCgregation ncedb. but also language and 
educational skill needs. We have never placed them all 
on the drawing board at the same time. 1 have yet to 
.see a respectable bilingual master plan in any original 
court desegregation plan in this country. It has not 
existed. Bilingual advocates have come along as inter- 
vciiors, subsequently, sometimes at a ver> painful cost 
and sometimes to the extent of causing polarization 
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and bwhibnib and diVibionb among the vcr> groiipb who 
were fightmg to brmg about dcbcgrcgation in the fubt 
place. We might give sober reflection to this as we 



think about where we go now in an unccrtairf future in 
terms of the legal requirements for all phases of equal- 
ity of educational oppc^unity. 
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F'ourth Speaker 

John McLevie, Integration Analyst, ban Diego City 
Unified School District 

Mv title of Integration Anal>st ma> pu/.^lc >ou. 1 
want to abbolve the San Diego Cit> Unified School 
Dibtritt of rcbporibibilitv for what 1 might ba>. 1 am 
working for them for one >ear, not ab an admiiublra- 
tor but ab an anahbt foi the school governing board, 
which ib under a tourt order. 1 wa> chairman ofi>econd- 
ar> education at San Diego State and hope to go 
back. 

Let me help to provide a j>ort of a bridge ab you 
Uiink about tlie educational implication:) of what wc 
have heard thib morning. Were 1 competent ab a law- 
)cr I would not wibh to argue with an> of the point.s 
made b> the other .speakerb. Thib ib a time of eco- 
nomic fear, I believe, in man) partb of thib country. 
ThobC who feel insecure lend to look for .scapegoatb, 
and I think ^choolb in general have been bcapegoatb 
for a number of years. They are victims of unreal and 
unfair expectations. 

Bilingual education is another area which rapidly is 
being..pickcd out ab a scapegoat. On the one hand, 
there are thobc in our population who are fearful of 
investing in the future of a language group which at 
least in southern California may well be the majority 
of our youth population. These people would prefer 
to secure their future by suppressing the opportunities 
of the group the> fear. Tliib has happened before in 
the hibtor> of humankind, but it never workb for long. 

On the other hand there are more bophibticated 
debatetb who claim that bilingual education ib not 
proven and docb not produce educationally. Majority- 
dominated b>bicmb have not produced good rcsult:> 
for majorit>~race btudentb in our inner citicb in the hibt 
50 >carb, cither, I would remind them. Yet, bilingual 
education is abkcd to prove itself in one -tenth of that 
^ime. 

The legal imperative ib Cbtablibhed it ib equalitv. 
The bocial imperative ib obvioub to make an equal 
and a jubt bocietj. Integiation programb and bilingual 
.education are partnerb in thib bOcial enterpribc. The 



educational imperative, ITOielievc, rests upon many of 
us in this room today. Th^educational imperative is 
part of equality. If you Amo off the '*e," you have 
quality. For me it is the qual(h;of bilingiial education 
that will help to secure its ciiMil^lity. 

In San biego bilingual educati&l^;leludeb Spanibli- 
bpcaking, VietnamebC-bpeaking, Laotian-bpeaking, and 
Cambcuiian-bpeaking joung people, to mention onl> 
the largCbt of our bilingual groupb. We now have 
5,000 Indo-Chinebe children in our LEP-NEP pro- 
gram, equivalent to the number of Spanibh-bilingual 
children in the LEP-NEP program. We have many 
more Hibpanic children, but of courbc the> are not in 
thobC programs at thib point. One third of the children 
in one of the elenientar> bchoolb which 1 v ibi'ted >ebter- 
dav are Laotian-bpeaking, Icbt >ou feel that wemostl> 
are dealing with Vietnamebe-bpeaking children. The 
rumor ib that the majorit> of refugecb waiting in Asian 
canipb are Cambodian, and that will bring Ub^iinothei 
group that will ht large enough to need bpecial 
attention. . 



Integration programs and bilingual 
education are partners in the social 
enterprise. 



The attitude of man> educators about our Indo- 
Chinebc btudentb worricb me greatl>. 1 keep hearing 
that the parents and the Indo-Chincbc communit), 
whatever that ib, do not want bilingual programb. 
Thev want crash courbcs in Englibh, Let me remind 
you that that is exactly where crabh courbCS lead to 
crashcb. We have to aim at the future retention, in 
junior and bcnior highbchoolb, for both Indo-Chinese 
and Hispanic. 1 think that bomething like 70 percent 
of the children who drop out of our system are His- 
panics* So the bolution ib not to crabh people into 
Englibh in a hurr>. Our problem ib to ensure the suc- 
ccbb of our children through the junior and bcnior high 
bchoolb. I think it is imperative for educatois to seek 
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\va>s to inform Indo-CIiincbc parcntb and communit> 
leaders about the qualit} of bilingual programs and 
hou thcj can help dc\clop that qualitj for retention 
of their children in the school system. 

Materials are bhort in some of the language arc*ib I 
mentioned, particularl> :>hort in the Laotian and the 
Cambodian areas. E\en educators make the case to 
me that the children seem to be making out well with- 
out this material. School principals. tell me this, and 
sometimes 1 feel we have our worst educational ene- 
mies in the midst of our own Lonimunit>. There is a 
backlash here that could also hit at the commitment 
to continue developing our Spanish bilingual program. 

1 spoke of quality, and that is where we must make 
our drive as educators at this time. School district and 
uni\erbit> personnel have to get together on this, 1 
believe. Perl\apj> that is a personal \ie\\, because I 
regard m> self as moving between the two. 

We need quality result^ from our bilingual pro- 
grams. That means we need fairer tests, not just a 
Spanish translation of the Cnglish-language instru* 
ments. Program^ need to be skillfull) designed, they 
need to utilize our kitest knowledge about how chil- 



dren learn. Our bilingual teachers and ESL teachers 
need special skills. I do not believe that primar>- 
language and ESL skills are identical, each requires 
some special attention. 

It ia through the quality of our bilingual program 
that bilingual education will answer its doubters and 
detractors. The laws have been given to us. We have 



Quality education is the basis of true 
integration programs. 



started our v>ork on program development to imple- 
ment the laws. It is to the qualitv of those programs 
that 1 believe we must now turn our attention, not 
only to prove to our joung people that thej can 
achieve and that bilingualism aids that achievement, 
but alsy to attract monolingual children to .second- 
language courses of quality. Quality education is the, 
basis of true integration programs. 
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GENERAL SESSION THREE ' 

ROLE OF STATE LEADERSHIP IN 
ACHIEVING PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN 
DESEGREGATION AND BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 



Keynote Speaker: 

Benjamin Williams, Director, Educaiion improve- 
ment Center, Education Commibsion ol the Staler. 
Denver, Colorado 

I vvisli to reassert what haj> been elated man> time^ 
from ihib podium, a productive, enriching, and legallj 
ledbible mtertace between bilingual education and 
desegregation can be achieved. The National Task 
Force on Desegregation Strategie.s over a three vear 
period went through some of the hard, cold facts and 
concerns on this issue. Tlicj asserted that it could be 
achieved. In 1977 the Hispanics conducted a national 
conference on desegregation in Washington, D.C., 
and nothirif^ carne out of that conference vvhich indi- 
cated that this productive experience could not be 
achieved. A few icgional conferences have been held 
around the countrj. The Illinois State Department of 
Education convened a consultation on the topic. 
Toda> 1 vvdiit to .share with California some of the 
things thai came out of the Illinois consultation. It 
will be beneficial to report those coaclusions. 

Ihe group said most articulatelj that the onflict 
between bilingual education and desegregation i!> 
more fabricated than real. Thcj went on to argue that 
perhaps the fabrication was derived from those forces 
that lor their own reasons, good or bad, would like to 
see both bilingual education and, desegregation just go 
away. 

Like mobt of the things worth doing in our societ>, 
the interface maj be more difficult in some situations 
than in other situations. Regarding the real question, 
which 1 interpret to be how can black and Hispanic 
interests be served through interfacing bilingual edu 
cation and desegregation, some would argue , that 
most of the difficultj is fabricated and, or imagined. 

Let me discuss brieflj the information cited b> 
those who argue this ua>. First, there are several com 
monalities from which the educational needs of blacks 
and Hispanics are derived. One commonalit> is that 
our educational needs result from povert>. Three dif- 
lerent kinds of solutions have been proposed. On the 
one hand, vompensatorj education has evolved as a 



programmatic method of meeting the needs of poor 
children. Second, the recognition Vhat poor children 
tend to go to schools where education resources are 
limited has resulted in extensive efforts to reform state 
school finance systems. As a result, greater equity has ^ 
been achieved in recent years in the financing of edu- 
cation, which in turn has helped provide equaUduca- 
tional opportunities for disadvantaged students. In 
the case of black students, the third strategy has been 
that of school desegregation, and now that strateg) 
involves Hispanics. 

Another commonality for us all is that our educa- 
uonal needs result from cultural differences. 1 need 
onlj to mention the vast, rich culture of the Mexican 
Hispanics, 1 need nut talk in detail about the cultural 
differences and cultural riches of black people. But 
these are often seen as having negative value in this 
societj, and so our educational needs resuh from cul- 
tural differences.' . * 

A third factor is that our educational needs result 
from linguistic differences. This factor involves most 
directlj the Hispanic population. But in the case of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, we see that it also involves the 
black population, not so much because the language 
they speak is different but because the language thej 
speak is disliked and rejected. 

There is a fourth commonalitj. Educational needs 
result from high mobilitj in urban areas, from chil- 
dren being transient and our not being able to effi- 
cientlj follow them and their records. Thus, educators 
do not know many of the students thej teach. 
Although this is primarily migrant or Hispanic 
issue, one should reali/.c that there are other migrant 
minority groups. The problem of niobilitj in urban 
areas raises some of the same problems. 

Let ine touch upon some of the problems. The first 
is the anxietj I perceive among Hispanics when one 
talks about desegregation. M> colleagues have indi- 
cated that Hispanics believe thai the burden falling on 
Hispanic families as a resuh of busing h vastly greater 
than that experienced b> black families. Mv col- 
leagues argue that jn some instances the .Nchool facili 
ties for Hispanics are generallj pretty good. They 
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argue also that the segregated bchooU arc controlled 
b> Hispanicband that is preclbclj the ua> the> want 
it \n example that is cited Is the Pueblo School in 
Denver, which is comniunitj -controlled. Then the> 
argue that incases where desegregation has occurred, 
Hispanics ha\e lost access to minoritj staff. The> sa> 
that the lack of minoritj ad\ocac> in desegregated 
schools is particularlj devastating to their interests. 

. . . Greater equity has been achieved in 
recent years in the financing of education^ 
which in turn has helped provide equal 
educational opportunities for disadvantaged 
students. 



For example, when ti schuul Is desegregated. Mispanic 
children loi.c some of the benefits of the leadership 
thej had before, and especiallj the benefits of advo- 
cac> for bilingual education. Parents argue that some- 
times there Is a loss of Title 1 funds when desegregation 
occurs, that there isa Ki^s of politiciil tind social power 
and support systems, and that failure to provide spe- 
cial transportation la>s a special burden on this 
group, for instance, when parents are not provided 
with buscs so the> can participate in the affairs of the 
new school. 

Some people claim that the school district^ tactics 
of playing both ends against the middle, on the ques- 
tion of a choice between bilingual education and de- 
segregation, without letting them know the> can have 
both, make it verv difficult for both groups. The> 
challenge the practice oT the courts in creating reme 
dies which involve the integration of blacks and Mis- 
panics, that is, thej sa> what good is it when the poor 
are desegregated with the poor, and when blacks and 
Hispanics arc desegregated only with each other. This 
is a significant issue when one looks at the demo- 
graphic trends of some 126 major cities in this coun- 
try, where blacks and Hispanics in at least half of the 
cases make up 75 percent or more of .the population. 

Lastl>,somc of m> colleagues saj that exclusion of 
Hispanics in black and white decision making is par- 
ticularlN detrimental, that is. when wc talk about 
desegregation, we usuall) talk in black or white ..erms. 
Thus, the decision makcis become blacks and whites, 
and Hispanics are left out. Some Hispanics. I sup- 
pose, would argue that desegregation is more devas- 
tating in its net effect than segregated education. 

As I have gone through this, vou who are familiar 
with the arguments from the side of blacks with 
regard to desegregation can .sec that these are the same 



complaints that blacks have expiessed about desegre- 
gation. The) too say that the burden they have to bear 
with regard to buMUg is more substantial than it is m 
the case of the Anglos, that desegregated school:> m 
many instances are worse than segregated schools. 
They point to the growing statistics on expulsions and 
suspensions, the double discipline standard:>, and the 
pervasive social system of the:>chooIs which promotes 
the values of the dominant group. So while our prob- 
lems are massive, they arc also similar. 

I assume there arc some other* concerns that might 
tend to make people angry. Blacks make the charge, 
which Shirley McCune talked about in another con- 
text, that Hispanics come in late in the desegregation 
complaint process, that they only enter in the remedy 
phase, and that this is significant as perceived by 
blacks because Hispanics in the final analysis will 
claim or will want to be counted as\vhite rather than 
as members of a Third World group. 

This concern was voiced over and over again in the 
studies that our task force made over a three-year 
period. One of the task force members from Detroit, 
Mildred Kjles, said that in D)ctroit Hispanic children 
are listed as white on their hirth certificates. I recall 
that Loren/.a Schmidt would look at her and say , "But 
We have to work this out together." What Ms. Kyles 
was saying was that Hispanics and blacks can never 
form a coalition on the issues tha^ affect them, 
because in the final analysis Hispanics want to be 
white. 

.Now keep in mind. I am not sajing that is true. 1 am 
slmpl> indicating the serious issues that divide us. 

In the case of Hispanics. the> argue that blacks are 
out front, that blacks talk about slaver), that blacks 
have received all the dollars, that blacks arc particu- 
larly adroit at posing the black, white issue, the racism 
i-s^ue, thai thev implj it onlj invoKes^black people 
and never talk about the discrimination and the disad- 
^ vantages of the Hispanic group, and that, therefore, 
blacks are out for themselves and there cannot be a 
coalition and wc cannot work together. 

These are the hard issues. 1 guess each group inaj 
be right in a certain sense. The perceptions are there 
nonetheless, and so we are in a period in which we 
need some tjpe of leadership to bring these groups 
together and to affirm the truth of the statement 1 
made initially, that Hispanics and bilingual education 
and desegregation can interface. ^ 

There arc manj examples across the country that 
deal with the technical problems of how the interface 
can be achieved. There also is •disagreement about 
some of the solutions, how you achieve a comfortable 
interface. For example, Peter Roos has said ll^it the 
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Boston model is a good one that is, where >ou ha\c 
Lhisters of 20 or more bihngual students and >ou place 
them in schools, and then >ou phice in those schools 
the blacks and the Anglos that would bring about an 
mtegrated situation. But leave the cluster there, so^ 
that services can be provided for the bilingual children 
and thc> will have access to the resources and the 
services. Jose Cardenas argues that ihc cluster is a 
myth, that we reall> need individualized instruction, 
and that schools need to begin programming around 
individuali7.cd instruction. 

There are other vvays of achieving good results from 
the techniques involved. We have seen, in desegre- 
gated- situations, magnet schools placed on the rim of 
the black/ white comryunity, or within the black com- 
munity, and Hispanics argue that it is they who ought 
to receive '*good schools" — the magnet schools. And 
then there is disagreement about that,, because^it is a 
travesty to place a magnet school v^ithin a His- 
panic/ black community and then not allow black or 
Hispanic children to attend that school. 

The technical problems are difficult, but they can be • 
, worked out. The problem is one of philosophy, of 
jdcology, or of politics. 

We now have a shift of civil rights machinery from 
the federal government baciv to the states. That is the 
single -most important development in the realm of 
education. Some 33 states have equal ^educational 
opportunity clauses in their constitutions. Another 36 
or'^have regulations and/ or legislation dealing with 
the problem of desegregation. Some 22 states support 
minin\al programs in bilingual education, .\s Shirle> 
McCunc pointed out, this ma> be a trap because the 
suppo/t might help to continue to segregate language- 
^mtmjrity children. 

We also have the probler^i of some Hispanic chil- 
drenjjnd black children who will never have an inte- 
grated experience, except perhaps when thev get out 
of school and into the world of work. 

And so vve have to have a two-pronged goal as to 
the state i role. One is to improve those desegregated 
bilinguai situations alrcad> in existence, and the other 
IS to begin to formulate new and expanded definition> 
ot equal educational opportunities so that there can 
^be some recognition that those black and Hispanic 
schools that will never be desegregated at least offer a 
good academic experience, so vve do not lose another 
generation. 



As the federal government talks about shifting con- 
trol and resources bacJv to the states, and as the states 
look at the problems of achieving equal educational 
opportunlt) and protecting the ^Ivil rights of minori- 
ties, I have a suspicion that the states are going to sa>, 
**We do not want that problem/' 

That is something the> cannot be allowed to sa>. 
The) have a role. Let me briefly mention the specific 
components of such a role. 

1. Clear policy directives 

2. A commitment to policy 

3. l\nderstanding the use of existing state authority 

4. Incentives to increase residential opportunity for 
minorities 

5. Good technical assistance 

6. Monitoring and sStictioning 

In the final analysis, if minorities do not receive their 
civil rights, then it is the state that has the responsibil- 
ity of providing sanctions against that travesty of 
justice. 

' The state has another role to offer mechanisms 
for public understanding and support. 1 have talked 
about some of the problems and concerns that blacks 
have with Hispanics and Hispanics have with blacks 
over these issues. Many of these things/require the 
education of the black and Hispanic communities 
about the importance of a desegregated learning set- 
ting in the broader world perspective. * 



We now have a shift of civil rights 
machinery from the federal government 
back to the states. 



1 commend the Office of Intergroup Relations for 
having started to carr> out the state role. It maj be 
difficult, but all of us here believe strongly that it is 
education that i'. the hope for our children, and '.vc 
should not let an>one take that hope awa> from us. 1 
uharge ihis group to go forth .uid let the state of Cali- 
fornia know that there is noconfiict between bilingual 
education and desegregation, that indeed the> can 
together create enriching experiences and make the 
vv orld richer as a result of California's clxiWrcn hav ii*g 
gone to school together. 
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GENERAL SESSION FOUR 

ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE TO 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 



First Speaker: 

Mar} McDuiiald, Lau Ccii.cr. Nv»rihcrn Calitornia 
> 

\Vc arc not too i»urc about the future ot ci\il righti» 
tCLhnical a5»i»ii»ttinLC throughout the LOuntr\, but at 
pre^erxt Tulc IV of the Ci\il Rights Au gl 1904 pro- 
vidCvS ai»i»ii»tance m i»e\eral wavh to local educational 
agencies (LHAs) that are trving to develop equal edu- 
cational opportunities. 

First, the Act funds state departments ot education 
so thai the> can provide technical assistance in school 
desegregation. This is what the Office of Intergroup 
Relations does and how it receives part of its funding. 
The Act also provides the state w itli some funding for 
national origin desegregation assistance. Some tund- 
Ing also is pro\ided through Title IV for assistance in 
sex equity. 

The Civil Rights Act. through Title IV. provides 
desegregation assistance Lcnters throughout the coun- 
trj. I am in charge of one of the desegregation as!»i5»- 
tance centers one of the Lau centers. There are nine 
,such centers around the country, two of which are 
here in California, one serving northern California 
and one serving, southern California. The state also 
has race desegregation assistance center sand sex deseg- 
regation axssistance centers, I do hope that all of \ou 
here are availing voursehes of that variety of assis- 
tance for achieving equitv. 

The Lau Center in noryiern California serves all the 
counties from the Oregon border down to Tulare 
Countv and Kings Count>. In the north, we help dis- 
tricts plan comprchensivelv to address the equitv 
needs of the national uiigin-minoritj students (His- 
panics, Asians. Amciican Indians. Pacific Islanders. 
Portuguese. Armenians, and so forth). The concentra- 
tion of natioiial-origin-nnnorit) students is greatci m 
northern Califoinia than it is in southern California, 

We often are following along on the heels of the 
Office for Civil Rights, which is the enlJr cement 
agenc> located in San Francisco for this region, and 



we are providing the assistance to develop the plans 
anil assurances that the Office for Civil Rights is look- 
ing for among your districts. Maybe some of you 
know that experience well. At other times we are just 
called on b> districts voluntarilj seeking to plan and 
provide more equitable services, and sometimes we 
are on the readjust tr>ing to convince people to plan 
and provide more equitable services. 

1 remember a little cartoon from years ago of a 
princess addressing a frog, and it is how we feel often 
in this business. And 1 know it is how >ou feel as 
advocates in >our own district sometimes. The prin- 
cess is looking at this frog with a sort of glowing 
promise in her eyes, and the frog is simply saying. 
"But 1 do not want to be turned into a handsome 
prince. 1 just want you to love me for what I am." 

We are working on both the will to change and the 
wav to change. We need both Uie commitment and the 
skills to carr> out that commitment for the children. 

1 w ould just ask > ou to consider one question that is 
on our mind this >ear. How can equit> efforts work 
together better in each school district? Previously, we 
have seen a rather isolated effort toward equit> in 
Title IX. for example. Title IX makes its own individ- 
ual demands on the personnel office, ca principals, on 
curriculum, and so forth. Then we see anoUier. rather 
isolated effort toward equit> in race desegregation, 
.And we see those particular demands jn affirmative 
action, sensitivitj for principals and staff, redistribu- 
tion of children, and so forth all those things going 
on in another area of the district. 

.\nd then in a third area of the district, sometimes 
in a third office, we find the responsibility for bilin- 
gual education and natioqa^-origin-minority deseg- 
regation. We sec another set of demands on the 
personnel office, on principals, on curriculum, and so 
forth. All those equity issues ..re going on rather inde- 
pendently. Now I am ready and eager to think about 
the ways that these equity efforts may work in a more 
closely interwoven fashion in each school district. 
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Second Speaker 

Juan Hurtado, Kau Center, Southern Cafilornm 

The Lau Center for bouthern California ib located 
on the campub of San Diegu Slate Lnnerbitj. It 
berveb ten counties that extend from San LuibObibpo, 
kern, and San Bernardino to the Mexican border. 
Southern California hab 25 percent of the national- 
origin-minority population in the country. 

In providing technical assistance to the districts, the 
Lau Center abides by the task force remedies.. It has 
been indicated that the proposed guidelines are deadt- 
but the Lmu remedies still are alive. We do not know 
what lb going to happen, but I think what wemubtdo 
right now is try to move as quickly as possible to get 
diiftricts to act on the task force remedies. Each dis- 
trict receives different kinds of assistance because of 
the changes ot leadership in the dibtrictb. In develop- 
ing planb that are in compliance with the tabk force 
remedies, a dibtrict mo\eb verj quicklj tocompl> with 
the OCR, and then there ib a change of leaderbhip. We 
have to repeat the education process. California has 
btaiutcb that were a rcbponbc to Lau, bo while we arc 
gi\ing technical assibtancc concerning the federal reg- 
ulations, we are albo called upon to integrate those 
tederal regulations With the btate mandatcb. That calls 
tor a special t}pe of technical assistance in areas such 
as reclassification and exit criteria. One need that is 
ciiiical I.S a positive attitude concerning the implemen- 
tation of Lau. Before we can talk about implementing 
a plan, if there is a negative attitude on the part of 
people who do not understand bilingual education or 
the desegregation process, wc have to try to get across 



to the district leadership that the bilingual education 
process is part of qualuy education. That is a type of 
technical assistance that w,e_giye. We also conduct 
conferences. Before thcj graduate, students must 
demonstrate standards ol' proficiency in the basic 
skills of reading, writing, a^nd computation. In the 
conferences we arc trving to get educators to integrate 
those minimum standards with the bilingual educa- 
tion programs* 



Before they graduate, students must 
demonstrate standards of proficiency in 
the basic skills of reading, writing, and 
computation. 



The Lau Center also tries to integrate the desegre- 
gation process with bilingual education. The center 
works with the communitj on educational issues and 
with the public at large to inform them of't he desegre- 
gation process. 

The notion that the luiu remedies will go awa^ and 
that national-origin-minorit> students will soniehow 
be lost in the huge mass of people has been jgrdwing. 
HoweNcr, the needs assessment of California indicates 
that technical assistance will have to incrca,se. Even if 
Lau centers are not a\ailable, even if the state law is 
not going to be there, e\en if mandates are not going 
to be in effect, the number of national origin-minjritj 
students will be m the increase. So this tjpe of techni- 
cal assi.stance, trjingto integrate these programs, will 
be necessary. 



Third Speaker 

Daniel Holt, Consultant, Office of Bilingual Bicul- 
lural Education, Cahfornia State Department of Edu- 
cation 

I he L<iu Center in Sacramento is located in the 
Ultice ot Bilingual Bicultural Education. It has three 
stalf members- Mario Mum/., Maria Vasque/., andT 
The three of us focus our energies primarily on work- 
ing in a supportive way with Lau centers in Oakland 
and San I^icgo. We have established a network with 
Ihem and attempt to coordinate activities as we 
deliver abbibtance to the large number of school dis- 
tricts that request it. 



Also, working within the Office of Bilingual Bicul- 
tural Education, we have an excellent opportunity to 
work with many projects in which the office is* 
involved. One of our strengths is to bring to bear 
other expertise that is available within the office to 
better serve school districts in implementing national 
origin desegregation through coordination with San 
Diego and Oakland. 

Wc reall> attempt to establish linkages and to ^ 
enhance the network because we realize that, given the 
complexity of the issues and the cnorrnitj of the task, 
it IS impossible to do this work alone. We have tried to 
draw clearer and more solid lines of cooperation 
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among the unltb in the Department of Education and 
albo In the field. BetaubC we do work Intimatelj with 
the projettN-In the Office of-Bilingual Bitultural Edu- 
atlon, rd like to enumerate then), and ,iho indicate 
that services are available from the other 13 consul- 
tants In the office. 

Or)e project is called Data Bical. Data provided by 
districtA in'the Language Census are consolidated m 
this data base. Oa the ba^is uCthe enrollment figures 
for linilted-Engllsh-proficient students, we do differ- 
ent kinds of things with those data. We have com- 
y pictcd about 20 reports that show patterns of enroll- 
^ mcnt of limited-English-proficIent students.'^hc reports 
illustrate the waj the data break out within districts, 
within counties, and throughout the state. We make 
the data available to users, such as the Lfu centers, 
bilingual education service centers, school districts, 
and offices of countj superintendents. 

The main job of the Office of Bilingual Education is 
to administer bilingual eduLc*tion programs as required ^ 
bj state law. Wc develop regulations submitted bj the 
Department tu the State Board. Once the regulations 
arc established, we provide assistance in interpreting 
them. In addition, we arc developing qualitj indica- 
tors (or .bilhigual program implementation at the ele- 
mentar) and secondarv levels. We provide workshops 
on developing programs based on legal requirements 
but with an emphasis on improving educational out- 
comes for language-minorit) students. 

In cooperation with the other Lau centers, we are 
developing handbooks for .\slan and minoritj language 
groups in the state. These groups in^LluJe Vietnaaiese, 
Cantonese, Mandarin, Korean, Filipino, Japanese, 
Ilocano, Cambodian, Laotian, Armenian, Punjabi, 
and Samoan. Each handbook follows the same pat- 
tern, giving detailed information on immigration his- 
tor\, education in the native country, and communitv 
patterns in California. Another section deals with the 
language of the group from a linguistic point of view. 
The final part deals with how to develop reading and 



writing skills in tho^ languages through a bilingual 
program. Each handbook will be about 80 pages in 
length and v\ilhprovide a thorough overview of each 
language group. We have established teams to write, 
review, and critique the handbooks. 

The main Job of the Office vf Bilingual 
Education is to administer bilingual 
education programs as required by state 

We have been involvecf in looking at proficiencj 
standards for graduation and integrating those require- 
ments within bilingual programs. To do that, we have 
been working closel> with the Department's Office of 
Program Evaluation and Researcn, which is responsi- 
ble for proficiency standards. ' 

We provide workshops on how to perform native- 
language assessments for language-minoritj students 
pursuant to the proficicncj requirements and to 
obtain a ingre accurate picture Of the students* lan- 
guage development .fnd development of basic skills. 

We also work with j)he Office of Special Education 
on ac ressing the needs of limited-English-proficient 
students who ar^xfligiblc for special education pro- 
grams. To do that, wc have focused primarilj on 
teacher training. With the Commission for Teacher 
Preparation and Licencing, we have developed tniin- 
ing opportunities for people who arc now working as 
speech and language therapists, nurses, and speech 
pathologists. The> .are receiving high-intensit) lan- 
guage ^training in Spanish, Cantonese, and Vietna- 
mese so that thc> can develop second-language skills 
to do assessment of language-minorit\ students. Wc 
provide;, workshops thccountv level, at a multidis- 
trict level, and sometime^ at the district level. We arc 
particularlj intcresicd in developing trainers who then 
become available to work with neighboring districts. 
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Fourth Speaker 

Pies Griffin, Ghicl, Oflicc ol Iniergroup Relations 
State Department of Education 

The Office of Intergroup Relations is a unit in the 
State Department of Education that provides assis 
tance to school districts and offices of count) superin- 



tendents of schools and helps coordinate the efforts of 
state and federal agencies. Spccificallj, we provide 
technical assistance in the areas of schooPdesegrega- 
tion and integration. A second area is et^jual employ- 
ment opportunities in education, including affirnlative 
action employment programs. A third, multicultural 
education, includes prescrvice and in-servicc staff 
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development for teachers and other school staff and 
the development of curricular materials and teaching 
skills that use the cultural strengths of our diverse 
student populations. A fourth area is what we like to 
call conflict management, ifi which we help districts to 
deal with problems of disruptive conduct and, hope- 
fully, the prevention or the minimi7ing of school vio- 
lence and vandalism. 

Many interrelationships exist among the areas of 
responsibility assigned to this unit. Essentially, school 
desegregation and integration encompass the other 
considerations jLixd responsibilities that I have identi- 
fied. We are not intcrcbtcd merelj in the re.abbignment 
of students on a racial and ethnic basis. If all we are 
going to do is shift bodies around and do nothing else 
, in terms of the educational development of that expe- 
rience, then it is a wasted effort. We are much more 
concerned with the mtegration that will occur. An 
essential part of that, of course, is desegregation. 

We are concerned about the quality of relationships 
that will flow from young people being together and 
sharing experiences in a school setting. In order to do 
that, we have to deal with some of the issues that 



If all we are going to do is shift bodies 
around and do nothing else in terms of the 
educational development of that experience, 
.hen it is a wasted effort. 

*' 

Shiflev McCunL identified m her presentation. She 
referred lo them a.s the lev eU of desegregation, but she 
included the same things we mean b> integration. 

She talked about phjsical desegregation, to provide 
the opportumtv for interaction and educational con- 
tact in a school setting. The second area she identified 
was access, particularlj in the matter of dealing with 
language needs, to all the uppurtunities and offerings 
of the school experience. The third area was that of 
interaction with significant adults or role models who 
can provide cross-cultural experiences. In order for 
these to be meaningful, there has to be some retrain- 
ing and extension of training of adults who work in 
school Settings. 

We in the Ofiice of Intergroup Relations are vcr> 
much concerned that each school should have a diver- 
sit) of staff to whom minont) students as well as 
majontv students can relate. Minority >oung people 
must have role models with whom the> can identif). 
At the same timc, a is important for majority-group 



young people to find that there are persons from other 
backgrounds who are skillful, who are talented, and 
who make major contributions to the development of 
our country. There is no better place in which this can 
be provided than in a school setting. 

I would like to spend a little time talking about 
confiict management. Occasionally, 1 make statements 
that are upsetting to people in the Department of Edu- 
cation. These statements essentially deal with a per- 
sonal belief, which I believe can be well substantiated 

Minority young people must have role 
models with whom they can identify. 



by educatipnal research, that confiict in and of itself is 
not necessarily bad. It is from the experience of con- 
fiict in our lives that a basis for change is provided. I 
look upon some confiict as a clash of principles, of 
ideas, and these are aro\ind us all the time. From them 
we get the impetus to move toward change. We 
become dissatisfied with the way things are. As a 
result we look about us and think of better ways of 
doing things. 

An example of confiict in our society in the past few 
years has been related to the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining oil. Particularlj in California, where the 
automobile has become a necessitj rather than a lux- 
ury, we come into confiict with others in terms of the 
availability of petroleum products and our ready 
access to them. We have sometimes had to stand in 
long lines just to fill up our tanks, but as a result of the 
confiict involved, wc arc developing new approaches 
to energj. This might otherwise not have occurred. 

Other kinds of confiict can occur in our schools, 
because we sec that when groups of people come 
together they do not alwaj.s agree. It does not m Mn 
that Part) A is correct and Partj B is incorrect, but 
ma>be the different approaches suggest that there 
ma> be a third wa> of approaching the problem and 
finding a solution. 

We have had experience in working with schools, in 
dealing with the problems related to confiict, and in 
finding technic|ues and strategies fur managing the 
confiict. In the past couple of years, we have worked 
on a project that culminated in the publication of a 
manual called Improxing the Human nn\ironment of 
SchooLs. The manual was distributed to ever) school 
district in the state. We also provided a scries of work- 
shops and training sessions for school administrators, 
teachers, and other school staff. 
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Et»sentiaII>, we fotUb on improving .the conimunicd- 
,lion skills of all the people who are involved in the 
operation of schools. We are working toward the 
improvement of problem-bohlng techniques. 

A number of school dibtrictb ha\e requested help in 
dealing with problems involving the j.ommunit> and 



Essentially, we focus on improving the 
communication skills of all the people who 
are involved in the operation of schools. 



members of the school board and various segments of 
the school .staff. We have worked with districts on 
problems of restructuring the organizational pattern 



of schools, dosing of schools, and developing school 
desegregation plans. 

Wcalbo work with agencies within the state govern- 
ment, among them the Department of Fair Employ- 
ment and Housing, At the federal level we work with 
the Office for Civil Rights and the Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission. These enforcement agen- 
cies become involved with school districts when alle- 
gations of discrimination are made. Our role is to 
serve as an intermediary where we can. If districts are 
experiencing problems in an> of the aredj> that 1 have 
identified and are under scrutiny from an> state or 
federal agency, our function initially is to try to work 
with the districts to eliminate the cause of the prob- 
lem. ^When this fails, of course, then the district has to 
deal directlj with the agencj. Our interest is in helping 
>ou to eliminate the problem. If jou have need of 
assistance, >ou know who we are and how to reach us. 
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Keynote Speaker 

Lorenza Calvillo-Graig, Member, California State 
Board of Education 

Public education in the United StatCb hab a unique 
babib in law. In the United States, lawj> guarantee ciVil 
"-Tightb, including equal educational opportunitv. Free- 
dom, libertj, civil rights, and equal educational 
opportunity are the foundation^ of our bocietj. A 
bociety{ieedj) an educated citi/enrj if it ij* to be strong. 
Our national and btate intercbtb depend on the be^t 
Ubc of human rcbourccb. Education b goal, then, ib to 
develop and maximize the rcbourccb found in the peo- 
ple, the people who move through the systems of edu- 
cation. Integrated education and bilingual education 
olfer iwo of the most effective methods for maximum 
use of human resources. 

National and state interests today require citi/xns 
who can live and be productive in a pluralistic society. 
It IS absolutely necessary. I am sure } ou are as encour- 
aged as I am by the most recent census figures, which 
show the incredible growth of minority citizens in our 
itaic. The flispanic growth was 90 percent over the 
last ten years. And black and Asian communities are 
also growing ver> rapidlj. Therefore, it is not a matter 
of whether we want to live in a pluralistic society — h is 
that we do. And we will. No ethnic group can live in 
this country in isolation. No group has that option. 
Not Hispanics. Not blacks. Not Anglos. Even if the 
white suburb or the Chicano barrio or the black 
ghetto exists, no one stays entirely within those small 
boundaries. 

Integrated education is one of the best method.s of 
teaching and preparing young people to live together 
effectively. Historically, the curriculum for integrated 
education has included the study and appreciation of 
cultures, the con|ributions of all of the groups which 
make up oui society, human relations training, the 
involvement of community and parents. Oral history, 
for example, plays a role in many integrated educa- 
tional plans. Results of successful integration pro- 
grams throughout the country have included academic 



gains for minority children. They also have included 
academic gains for majority children. 

An additional benefit for minority children who are 
in integrated schools is access to what is called a net- 
work. Minority children, in the past, may have been 
isolated in a school with very little fiscal support and 
curricular support. Those children, in an integrated 
school, have access to information and contacts with 
people in a varict> of different professions and a va- 
riety of different jobs. That is an asset for minority 
children. They learn about jobs thej may never have 
heard about, or they learn about institutigns of higher 
i^jducation they may never have known about. That is 
ver> similar to my own experience. 

I grew up in the San Joaquin Valley near Fresno in 
the little town of Selma. I am one of nine children in a 
farmworker family, and I was the first to go off to 
college. We did not know what a college was. I do not 
mean that I did not know where it was, I mean I did 
not know what it was. And m> parents did not know 

Integrated education and bilingual educatiorj 
offer two of the most effective methods for 
maximum use of human resources. 



what it was, what the experience included. I think it 
was because of the trust they had In me that when I 
baid I wanted to go to college, they agreed. It is that 
sort of thing. 

When I was in graduate school in the 1960s, it used 
to infuriate me to read the many sociological studies 
that were published at that time about the lack of 
support of minority families, particularly Hispanic 
families, for public education. It just infuriated me to 
think that sociologists would look at my parents' 
experience and make the assumption they they did not 
support higher education when the> did not know 
what it was. Their support for me was at all times 
unequivocal. If I wanted to do it, that is what 1 could 
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do. But it wdb a matter of their not having known 
what higher education was. 

One of the greatest benefits that has been demon- 
strated time and again, in a scrit's of successful inte- 
gration projects, has been that the children in an 
integrated school have access to knowledge about a 
professional world and about experience that they 
normally would not have had. 

Integrated education is sound not only for Califor- 
nia, but for the entire nation. The world is getting 
smaller, and if we are to remain a world leader, a role 
model, if you will, if we are to be successful with 
third-world countries (which we now call underdevel- 
oped, but they do have all the natural resources we 
need), we must use the talent of our third-world citi- 
zens. We will remain a leader onl> throu|^h the devel- 
opment of citizens who are effective m third-world 
"communities. Let me sa> that again. We will be a 
leader onl> through the development of citizens, not 
just minorit) children, but all of our children, all L,iti- 
/.ens who learn to be effective in third-world commu- 
nities. 

Bilingual education is a second method that is 
excellent and necessar> for a pluralistic societ). We 
face, in this countr>, and certainly in California, a 
language crisis for ever>one. I work for the Universit>^ 
of California. When I went to Berkeley in 1964, about 
6 to 8 percent of the freshman class had to take what 
used to be called "bonehead English." The> do not 
call it that an>morc, but that is what it was called 
then. In the freshman class at the Universit) of Cali- 
fornia last fall and, remember, we take the top 12 
percent 50 percent had to take "bonehead English." 
We have a language crisis, and I am not talking about 
non-English languages. We have, for whatever reasons— 
and there are multiple reasons arrived at a position 
where we are not dealing with language development 
well in our public schools. 

President Jimm> Carter had a commission, the 
President's Commission on Foreign Languages. It 
produced a report that argues that we face a national 
crisis because of our failure to develop resources of 
people who speak foreign languages or who are multi- 
lingual. That IS a serious national crisis. The> have 
some marvelous anecdotes that are funn>, but again 
they are not funny. 

When the Premier of the People's Republic of 
Chma came to the United States to visit President 
Carter, our government was unable to locate a single 
employee who could translate both ways. Now, that is 
an embarrassment. There was no excuse for that. Our 
President had to use the interpreter who accompanied 
the Chinese Premier. 



There was another anecdote about an ambassador 
appointed to a South American country. He was a 
\er> nice man, but he did not speak an> Spanish. At 
his first formal reception he was provided with an 
interpreter. But he wanted personall> to iela> his sor- 
row at not being able to speak to them in Spanish. So 
he promptl> proceeded to tell them that he was 
pregnant. 

Integrated education is one of the best 
methods of teaching and preparing young 
people to live together effectively. 



This is a national crisis. In California and in the 
United States we need a formal polic> of bilingual and 
multilingual education. We need s>stems to develop 
citizens v\ho will function effectively in multilingual 
communities. In California, we have a gold mine. We 
have childr^en who arc multilingual and multicultural. 
With this natural resource we could develop an educa- 
tional s>stem which would bean international model 
of education. The California model could be envied 
and copied throughout the world, but it must be a 
model to teach children and adults to speak man> 
languages. 

Toda>, in this politically conservative era, people 
often argue that >'ou should teach the primar> lan- 
guage onl> until the child learns English, and then >ou 
get rid of that terrible primar> language as bOon as 
possible. That is a popular conservative position. I 
thought d long time about nice things to call it. In 
English, It is \er> short-sighted, it is educationall> 
unsound, it is stupid. It is nationall> and internation- 
all> suicidal to argue that the formal polic> We should 
pursue is that our children bhould learn English 
quickly — and only English. 

No one I have ever known in the bilingual commu- 
nity has ever argued about the need to learn English, 
We not onl> want to learn English, we intend to learn 
It ver> well. The issue is whether the purpose is to 
teach English onl> and tr>. to eliminate that terrible, 
awful handicap. It is almost as if the country is suffer- 
ing collcctivel> from a negative self-concept. This 
country does not appear to believe in itself. It does not 
believe it has the capability to develop and deliver 
bilingual education. But I know better. For a pluralis- 
tic societ>, bilingual education is sound and it lb neces- 
sary for all children. 

The child who is non-English proficient or lirriited- 
English proficient ha.s a civil right to bilingual educa- 
tion, but I am talkingabout a much broader program. 
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A bilingual edutation curntulum includeb the btud> 
and valuing of culturcb, the ongoing tiaining of 
teachcrb, undcr:>tanding and respect for language^, 
and the involvement of parents and communit>. 

In thinking about bilingual education, national and 
international bccuritj becomes important. North Amer- 
ica is changing. We arc not going to have a common 
marl^et unlcbb something drastic happctib with Can- 
ada and Mexico. Thobc countries feel that, Nvhen uc 
had a lot of rcbourccb, we were not interested in a 
common market. Now that we have run short of ter- 
*tain rcbources, we want a Lommon market. 

But, there will be something different. North Amer- 
ica will bhift. Mexico has oil. Spanish is an oil Ian- 
guage, and that hclpb a lot. The United States needs 
oil. What will we pa> for it? When the Mexican 
government negotiated a deal with Canada for the 
dehver> of oil, the Canadian representative asked 
what the price would be» The Mexican representative 
said he did not want dollars. He asked for some verj 
specific technical training teams on a very specific 
schedule to help the Mexican government with its 
massive technical development program. 

That is what we have to offer as a country* We can 
pay for the oil or the other natural resources with 
technical training teams. We now bu) about 60 per- 
cent of Mexico's oil, and that government, quite 
frankly, wants to bring that down to about 50 percent. 
Mexico would prefer to have several large buyers. But 
even at 50 percent, what we have to buy the oil vvith— 
the natural resources— is technical knowledge. We 
have people who can assist Mexico in its develop- 
ment, and those people must be bilingual. 

If we are to maintain our strength as a nation, it will 
not be with the behavior of the past. That is mj pro- 
jection. In the past, vvc had Anglo ambabbadors proud 
that thej did not ^pcak the language of the country to 
which they were assigned. I do not believe that wc will 
move into the next stage of our role a^ a world leader 
with that kind of behavior. 

The exciting thing is that California can prepare 
bilingual citi/.en^. We can add the btrength of Califor- 
nia to this nation. An additional factor on the side of 
bilingual education for all children is that that is 
where the jobs are. It is simple. State job^, county 
jobs, city jobs, employment in hospitals, pnvatecom 
panics, private industry the market for people who 
are bilingual growing very rapidly. A^ a member of 
the State Board of Education. I see report aftei report 
showing that profile. Education in this country has 



always recogni/xd an obligation to prepare people 
with employment skills. That is something we felt 
pride in. When people left our schools, they had 
employment skills. Well, this is an employment area, 
and it requires an employment skill. It is a skill that 
private industry, cities, counties, and the federal 
government are crying for. 

That is the opportunity we have. The integration of 
bilingual education and desegregation programs is 
very natural. 1 would be worried if somehow the 
nature of the two programs was such that it made 
their integration difficult. I think the only problem in 
the past has been one of staffing. The bilingual law 
baid you needed ten or more children in a class, if you 
split them up, then who got the teacher? 

I believe, however, that if we aggressively pursue 
the goal of effective language development with the 
kind of talent c.ad professional skill and resources we 
have in California, then the outcome can be an abso- 
lute success, not only for the state and the country, 
but for the world. 

Of course, this is a difficult, conservative period of 
history. I am not unaware of the kinds of problems 

CUimatefy, our obligation as educators is 
the most complete and effective 
development of human resources, the 
guarantee of the civil rights of all children. 



that you face or that we face together. And things will 
get worse. But I know that what we pursue in inte- 
grated education and bilingual education is sound. It 
lb the way to ensure the future of California *s children. 
I will change my mind about that when I hear some- 
body critici/.e John Gavin for speaking Spanish, or 
when people with money stop preparing their children 
to bpcak Spanish. Some legislators who vote aggres- 
sively in Sacramento against bilingual education will 
tell me very proudly of the schools in which they [^flcc 
their children to learn Spanish because that is where 
the jobs are. So, what we are talking about is ensuring 
the very future of our cluldren. Ultimately, our obliga- 
tion as educators is i\it t^iost complete and effective 
development of huma/l resources, the guarantee of the 
civil rights of all children. I leave you whh a promise 
thai I will join you and will fight at your side to hell 
and back for all our children. 
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Moderator 

Minta Brown, Consultant, Office of Intcrgroup Rcla- 
Honb, California State Department ol Education 

Participants 

Annie Richardson, Los Angeles; Herlinda Ramirez, 
San Diego, and Toti de Guzman, San Diego 

Annie Richardson: 

I am, at present, a member of an integration team in 
the Los Angeles Unified School District. Each area in 
Los Angeles is assigned an integration team. My 
understanding of the task for this workshop is that we 
are to present issues and concerns from our particular 
perspectives. 

There are four basic issues, in my estimation, from 
the black perspective, 1 would like to share those with 
you as they relate to the Los Angeles Unified School 
District from my point of view as a parent in that 
district. The number one issue is unequal education of 
blacks and other minorities. Data are :ivailable to 
prove that separata but equal is truly unequal in Los 
Angeles. The curriculum offered at each grade level is 
very unequal. When you look at the curriculum offer- 
ing at an inner-city school and you look at the curricu- 
lum offering at a San Fernando Valley school, you 
can easily see that there is a great disparity. 

Another unequal situation involves the plant facil- 
ity, equipment, and other unmeasurable qualities. 
One of the things that always bothered me as a parent 
is, when we start to talk about what is unequal, we 
only relate equality ''to having your child sit next to a 
child of another ethnicity. 1 think that in the Brown 
decision the> talk about unmeasurable valuer that are 
Involved in desegregation. So, even if >ou look at the 
curriculum and the curriculum ib the bame and jou 
look at the plant and the plant ib the i»ame. there arc 
other thingb in a dcbcgregatcd setting that come into 
play. 

One of the things that 1 hope m> children learn 
through their school experience is that all black folks 



are not the same, all white folks arc not the same, and 
all brown folks are not the same. People are people, 
and that is something you learn through desegrega- 
tion that you cannot measure, but it is a fallout of 
being in a desegregated setting. 

The second issue is desegregation as a black/ white 
issue. 1 think the bottom line is that desegregation is a 
black/ white issue. When we went through the first 
process of voluntary desegregation, the last to be 
chosen were the black children. White children usu- 
ally choose to integrate with any other ethnicity or 
minority before the black schools are chosen. How do 
you get all the people involved, including the black/ 
white combination? 

The third issue has to do with desegregation versus 
integration. The court can mandate desegregation, 
but it cannot mandate integration; and often what 
happens is that you end up with some kind of token 
desegregatkm< or moving of bodies, with no integra- 
tion. I feetlhat if you have desegregated and got a mix 
on the same campus, but students do not intermingle 
with students of other ethnicities, then the desegrega- 
tion has not accomplished its goals. 



Data are available to prove that separate 
but equal b truly unequal in Los Angeles, 
The curriculum offered at each grade level 
is very unequal 



1 think a lot of people outside of our district have 
perceived the busing plan as massive. In Los Angeles 
there are ver> few black children involved in the de- 
segregation plan. When desegregation was initiated, 
Los Angeles had more then 500,000 students in the 
district; of that number, only 78,000 were involved in 
the mandatory pairs and clusters, and of the 78,000, 
about 32,000 were white and 46,000 \vere combined 
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niinontj. Onl> 13,000 were black. Thib uab for 1979. 
In 1980 the number decreased. There were 24,000 
white btudc^ntb and 42,000 combined minority btu- 
dcntb, and of thobC onI\ 9,000 were black btudentb. Ta 
me the whole dcbegregation plan ab it hab exibted in 
Lob Angelcb ib not mabbive at all. I mean that 9,000 
black btudcntb do not add up to a mabbivc bubing 
plan, ab far ab 1 am concerned. Now, thobc arc the 
pairb and chibters, Wc have a bituation in Lob Angeles 
where they arc talkmg about dibmantling the "manda- 
tor)** component. But to mc it ib "mandator)** when 
the mmorit) btudcntb have to go to another bchool to 
get a good education. 

Wc have two other componcntb in the dcbcgrcga- 
tion plan. One ib called PWT (pcrmitb with tranbpoi- 
tationj, which ib a voluntar> plan. Ninet>-cight percent 
of the children in thib plan are black. We have another, 
component called batellite /.onmg, which affect > about 
98 percent Hibpanic children. It ib to relieve over- 
crowding, and it is one-wa> busing. So what >ou do 
not hear about Los Angclcb ib the fact that there are 
large numbers of minority children on the move to 
integrate white schools on permits with transportation 
and' satellite zoning. When they talk about disman- 
tling the mandator}/ desegregation plan, to me those 
components are as mandatory as pairs and clusters, 
becaubc the st udcptb m an overcrowded bchool do not 
get to sa>, "I vyill -not go." The> draw a geographic 
area, and the> ba> >our batellite zone ib to buch and 
buch bchool. That ib mandator), in m> Cbtimation, and 
that is .the part that they do not publicize. There are 
about 20,000 students involved in PWT, and 98 per- 
cent of them are black. In the satelHte zones the stu- 
dents are all minority/ Hispanic children. About 2 or 3 
percent are black students who go to a predominantly 
Hispanic school. 

What bothers me ib that, in Lob Angelcb, we have 
not btarted to talk about the real ibbue. 1 think, the real 
isbue lb that there ib no difference between what ib 
happening to ub ab minority parcntb in Lob Angelcb 
and what happened in the South when minority 
bchoolb were clobcd and the minority children had to 
bear the burden of travel. When do we really addrcbs 
the ibsue of equality for everybody? I mean, if it is 
okay for me to do it, then it bhould be okay for ev- 
erybody to do it. We bhould bhare the burden equally. 

Herlinda Ramirez: 

For Ub, there ib a lot of mibunderstanding about thib 
ibbue. The problem is that we believe our children are 
not going lo be receiving an equal opportunity to have 
a good education if there lb mandatory tranbporta 
tion, 1 am sorry for m> English, but I am not very 
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skilled in thib language. I am dominant in Spanibh. I 
hope you can understand me. 

My name ib Herlinda Ramirez from Mexico. As 1 
baid, we have a lot of concerns about our children 
being taken away from our communitj. We need a lot 
of information, and 1 believ e the district is not doing a 
good job on that. You have a lot of workshops about 
this, like this one, and are spending a lot of money on 
this kind of activity, but we do not have this kind, we 
of the community. 1 am talking about the parents, the 
parents arc the ones that have to know what has been 
happening, what is going to happen vvith.the children. 
We do not know. That is why we have all these con- 
cerns. We want to have bilingual education, and we 
want the security of our communities. We believe that 
our cbildren are going to be in a foreign atmosphere 
and jtiat maybe the school personnel are not going to 
be ready to receive our children. Maybe our children 
will ho( have the right kind of school personnel. We 
are concerned that they are not going to be happ> 
• over there. That is why 1 believe we need to have more 
information. 



. . . There is no difference between what is 
happening to us as minority parents in Los 
A ngeles and what happened in the South 
when minority schools were closed and the 
minority children had to bear the burden of 
travel. 



Tod de Guzman: 

1 am currently working in San Diego for the 
Filipino-American Educators Association, which is 
funded by the federal government as a Title Vll pioy 
ect. It deals with bilingual, multicultural education. 
We are involved with parent training. My background 
is entirely different from what 1 am doing now, 
because 1 recently retired from the Navy. But 1 have 
been exposed to a lot of parents and what their views 
are, so 1 feel that 1 am well prepared in giving m\ 
views, since they are the views of the majority of the 
Filipino people in my community, anyway. 

There is indeed a need for bilingual education 
among the Filipino people, 'in spite of the fact that 
most of the Fihpino immigrants are fluent in English. 
Some, are limited-English speaking. The problem 
these students encounter in the school district is that 
they are branded as slow learners or mentally retarded. 
We have had a couple of cases here. So there is indeed 
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a need for bilingual education, at leabt to get a\vd> 
from buch drastic niibclabbificatiun of students. 

Bijingual education ib necesbarj for Filipinos in the 
senbe that we want to de\clop our own btlf-esteem, 
and in some wa> bilingual education interrelates with 
our multicultural education. With bilingual education 
wc bomehow are exposed more to the culture of our 
own language and ha\e an opportunit> to maintain 
our own culture. 

In the area of desegregation, indeed, as Annie said, 
it is still an issue between black and white. Now, we 
feel that, if we are.going to ha\e desegregation, let us 
do it on a multiethnic basis, bo that Filipinob will be 
cxpobcd to a different cuhure which hab different 
Nalues. The \alucb of the Chicanob are important for 
Ub to learn and accept ab a culture. The black culture, 
which is \er> rich, ib boniething the Filipino commu- 
nit> bhould albo learn and accept. Multicultural, mul- 
tiethnic desegregation would help Ub learn to merge, 
or mesh, into the American mainbtream. There ib not 
an American culture, really. The American culture is 
picked up from many different cultures. Let us have 
multiethnic desegregation so that each and every one 
of the cultures will be represented, and then we will 
learn to accept the differences, to assimilate into the 
American culture. It has not been that much of a 
. problem in the Filipmo community, but we would like 
to see it. The Filipinos in the San Diego area are 
•spread over the county and throughout the school dis- 
tricts. 1 would like to see it because J am experiencing 
it now. My daughter is being bused to a black school. 
She is enjoying it, and I would like to see more of that. 

Mima Brown (Moderator): 

Our parent panelists have identified some issues 
that are of particular intercbt, Cbpeciallj in their refer- 
ences to the necessit> of multicultural education in 
older for people to interact and interrelate and reach 
an underbtanding. There is a great deal of inibunder- 
standing about multicultural education and what it 
really is. 

.\s our presenters have mentioned, we need to real- 
ize that we have entrusted to us the fate of our socict> 
and the prcbcrvation of our culture, with the rcbponbi- 
bilitj of having an influence on almobt ever> citi/on. 
The public school, or some form of education, ib a 
common denominator. Familj bt>les ma> be differ- 
ent. There ma> be one- or two-parent homes, lich or 
poor homcb, but children are going to be educated, bo 
those who provide that education need to ha\e .some 
common understanding. The American culture is a 



culture that has been contributed to b> hundreds of 
cultures and that is the American culture. 

When we talk about cultural di\erbit>, we are talk- 
ing about bome gerierali/ed underbtanding that must 
be bpecificallj interpreted. And when we do that bpe- 
cific interpretation, we are talking about human rela- 
tionb, and that can onl> happen when people come 
together and thobc humanb are addrCbbcd ab individu- 
als. And if we are saying we cannot do it because 
people do not bhare language, or if we cannot do it 
becaubC we cannot provide tranbportation, then wc 
have a problem that mubt .begin with commitment. I 
think that aU of our bpeakerb toda> have, been talking 
about what kind of commitment are we going to 
develop, and how can we take the information thai wc 
have been given and go back and make a difference. 

I think Herlinda ib bajing that the parentb vvaiit.to 
be bure that the childre^i are being received ab human 
beingb, that their needb are being met on an indiv idual 
babib. and that the bchool ib prepared to receive them. 



The American culture is a culture that has 
been contributed to by hundreds of 
cultuKes—and that is the American culture. 



Question. What kindb of information do you feel you 
have not been receiving, and from whom would you 
like to receive that information? 

Herlinda Ramirez: 

We would like to receive the informi)tion from the 
dibtrict. We would like to know what kind of pro- 
gramb the> are going to be providing to our children 
bince in our neighborhood,s, in our bchoolb, they 
alreadj have programb. What ib going to happen if 
they are going to be moved to that other school? We 
would like to know the kind of piogranib, how the 
programb will be implemented, and what kind of per- 
.sonnel are in that bchool. We would like to have that 
information in*our native language. For example, I 
would like to have it in Sparubh, because 1 am domi- 
nant in that language, and in that vvaj.I can under- 
btand v hat ib going to happen with my children in that 
bchool, what kind of atmobphere they are going to be 
burrounded vvith, the attitude of the teacher.s. and the 
attitude of the administrators. 
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Daniel Holt, Mario Muni/, and Maria Vasquez, 
Office of Bilingual BIcultura! Cducatiun* California 
State Department of rducation 

Mario Muniz: 

I am a consultant with the NOD-LAU unit in the 
Office of Bilingual Bimltural EduLdtion, California 
State Department of EdiiLation. I would like tointro- 
duLcm> colleagues from the NOD-LAU unit in Sacra- 
mento. To mj left aie Maria Vasque/. and Dan Holt. 

What 1 would like to do h briefl) gise >ou the 
overs icw of what v\e intend todotodaj in the session. I 
niubt add that wl lu\c changed the basic plan that we 
u^ed >esterda\ because of the shortage of time and the 
extensive conteni of our presentation. This is done 
bpecifieall) to allow \ou the opportunit) to participate 
in the discussion so that we can find out what some of 
your concerns are and try to address them during our 
presentation. 

. Now 1 will walk you through the conteixts of the 
handouts that wc have for you. Iherc is s,o\nc very 
valuable aifoiniauon that >ou reall> should take the 
time at vour own leisure to review. We will be referring 
to much of this infoimation during the presentation. 
On the left side, the first information item is a summar) 
of the language census for 1980. Basicalh, this is the 
language information that l^ collected b> the Depart*^ 
mcnt through our Data Bical unit within the Office of 
Bihngual Bicuhural Education. 

Ne.\l, we have the 1979 racial and ethnic suivev 
cundm^ied b> the Office of Intergroup Relation.s. 
Beneath that isa cop> of the memorandum issued from 
the Office of Intergroup Relations addressing the 
impact of Proposition 1 on desegregation. We hase 
dho included for >our information an advisorv from 
the Department of Education whtJi addresses the rela- 
tionship bv^iween proficienc> standards for graduation 
and bilingual education. This advisory was prepared 
jointly by the Office of Bilingual Bicultural Education 
and the Office of Program Evaluation and Research. 

You also have in >our packet a blue sheet, which 
dcbcribcb TRI-L4\L\ the coordination network among 
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the three Lauccnterb in California. You willalsofind a 
bummar) of the federal and btate requirements for 
bilingual education. It is set up in chronological order 
for your information in devclopinga good understand- 
ing of the legal requirernents for bilingual education. 
Next* we have the background statement on bilingual 
education, a document that hab been developed b> the 
Office of Bilingual Bicultural Education in Sacra- 
mento. Thib statement outlines the btandardb of qual- 
ity, and the theoretical framework for bilingual educa- 
tion. I reall> need to emphabi/e that the framework was 
developed from a thorough review of current rcbcarch, 
something we will be referring to during the prcbcntation. 

The last item ib a papei that hab been written b> .lane 
Mercer, entitled Building Effective Multiethnic Schools.** 
Tlub is the doc^ument that Dan Holt will be referring to 
in his 'presentation. 

Daniel Holt, Consultant, Office of Bilingual Bicultural 
^Education, Qilifornia State Department of Education 

rhe"tlllc ofthib bCbbion deals with devclopinga .sup- 
port system. Thib support bVstem bhouKLmeet the 
needs of all students, their linguistic, academic, and 
psychosocial needb within the school setting. When 
you begin to look at developing a system, you have to 
look at a variety of things. While we will focub on 
bilingual education in bome detail and while that cer- 
tainly is our area of expertise, we arc committed to 
conte.\tuali/ing bilingual education bO that it e.xistb ab 
an important approach for not only language-minority 
studentb but also other ethnic minority .students and all 
students in the school. i 

I bejicve that bilingual education should become an i 
inicgratise vehicle and 1 hope that, a^ we begin to talk .1 
more about this sy.stem for developing support in Ian 
guage achievement and psychosocial development, 
you will see what we mean by bilingualeducationasan 
integrative vehicle. 

Let Us start by looking at what happens characterise 
ticallj ifl an intercthnic situation. What happens when 
a minority and a nonminority student inteiact in the 
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<>thool setting? Man> of the poiiili, that \\c will be 
dihCUbbingthib morning come from Jane Mercer ssork 
on buildingeffettive multiethnic 5choolh. Dr. Mercer '.s 
work indicates that iii a normal encounter in a school 
bcltingbefweenmlnorit) and noimiinuriti studentb,\ve 
find palternb that replicate oventb in the larger boclct) , 
aamel>, that the niajorlt) student takcb o\er the Inter- 
action, dominatcb the interaction, and inltiatcb more 
actiNit}. The mInorit> student i.s left in a rubbers ient 
position. 

Dr. Cohen'b u jrk at Stanford, which involved 
obber\ing the interaction^ between black and \NhIte 
btudcntb, reall) bubbtantiatcb thib point dramatically. 



/ believe that bilingual education should 
become an integrative vehicle .... 



Shcdcbigncd anexpcrinieat u here a black btudent and 
a white student, matched on IQ measures, ^at down to 
work out the problem of putting a radio togethci . The 
black btudcnt uab taught in advance how toabbcmble 
the radio, and it wab known that the white btudcnt did 
not knov\ how. When thcs bat down and the teacher 
mbtructed them to put the radio together, the black 
student did not initiate the activity, did not assist in the 
activity , but allowed the wliite student to take o\ er and 
figure out the bolution. The black student rcalK 
became a bubordinatc in the intciaction. And thi.s 
proved to be the paUcrn throughout the experiment. 

Others have oDbcrNcJ bituationb where thediffcren- 
tial prestige and btatub accorded to minority and 
majontv btudentb in a largei bociety lb replicated in the 
.schools. 

In a team bituation bomeone ib going to come out a 
little more .subordinate than the other in am kind of 
activity. But if this happenb on a piedictable babi^. If it 
happenb alwayb that the minority btudcnt play^ the 
subservient role, then I think that a problem is created 
that we iill would like to rectify. 

Thib pri)blem hab an impact omiichie\cmcnt in vers 
iiiipurtant \m\b. Firbt, it reducCb thcintcra«.tionbctwccn 
the student and teacher, ii icJui.eb theamount of infor- 
mation that the minority student can Icarn and the 
amount of c.vpcficncc the minority btudcnt can benefit 
from. It albo rcinforccb a feeling of inadequacy. In 
bome cabCb we ca^ bce that it actually creatcb boeial 
dib4ibilit>, with btudentb becoming ho^tilc with Otic 
another or c\ en preferring not to enter into thib Intcrav 
tion in the firbt place. What ib the point in trying to 
cooperate if one alwayb comcb out looking foolibh or 



looking unqualified? By increabing the btudcnt s nega- 
ti\c affective reactionb. the bubordlnatc role limitb the 
abiiniilaiion of infor.nution and limiti the interaction 
itself. 

rhib bubbcrsient role albo reducCb the time in which 
the student can be on tabk in participating if the btu- 
dcnt really btayb gut and docb not actively participate. 
If time on tabk ib reduced, the amount of learning that 
takcb place ib albo reduced. Ab Dr. Mercer pointb out 
in her research, once the learning is reduced and the 
achievement ib reduced, the .teachcr'b negative expec- 
tationb of minority btudentb are triggered. 

Contrary to many other btudies, race itbcif docb not 
seem to be a very «'"od predictor of how teachers feel 
about the ability of certain students. According to Dr. 
Mercer, it does not matter whether the student is 
brown, black, or white. The critical variable, in terms 
of how the teacher feels about the student's ability to 
succeed in the school, depends on how the student is 
actually achieving. If the student is learning, is partici- 
pating, and ib getting good maikb, the teacher hab very 
confident fcelingb about the btudcnt'b ability to buc- 
cced in bociety, about the btudcnt b ability to interact 
with other btudentb, and about the btudcnt b pobitive 
mtcrpcrbonal relatioiibhipb. According to Dr. Mercet, 
achievement ib what triggcis the pobitive or negative 
attitudcb toward a btudcnt and not entirely the ethnic- 
ity of the student, 

I think thib may tell Ub bomething about why 
tcacherb have pobitive attitudcb toward certain groupb 
and negative perceptioub of others. It may not be 
bccaubc the group ib Abian per bC, but bccau.se those 
btudentb may bring more to a bituation, which allovvb 
them to achieve. Thcn^ becaubc of the achievement, 
aie teacher thinkb they arc doing great, which perpet- 
uates the student's high achievement. Once the achieve- 
ment ib affected by the differential statu^ that ib 
accorded U> btudents and ib affected by their diffcren- 
tial involvement in the interaction, then the ncgadvc 
attitudcb arc triggered, and the low achicvcincnt ib 
perpetuated. 

So what do we do about thi.s? Dr. Mercer propobCb 
a .sericb of affirmative programb and affirmative btcpb 
for adminibtratorb, tcacherb, educatorb everyone a.sbO' 
ciated with the education of the child, ThcbC btepb 
would, in effect, overtly increase the btatub that is 
accorded to btudentb in the bchool setting. In order to 
break down differential treatment that ib largely the 
rcbult of the different btatus accorded to studentb 
(babcd arbitrarily on their language and cultural back 
ground), we need to do certain thingb in the bchool 
;>etting that will increabe the btatub of niinority btu- 
dents. Thib bhould rebult in relative equity acrobb all 
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btudcnt groupb. That \> another \\a> of lov)kmg at 
equity. ^ 

Wc all want to achieve euuitv, but reall\ what does 
that mean? It involves overt attivitich m the buhool 
bCtting that will LOunterbalaiKe what ma> be going on 
outside the school that is often replicated in the school 
setting with students feeling inadequate just because 
they are minority students. 

What we hope to do^urmg this presentation is to 
outline some things within the school setting that 
eoUld be done that would result in increased percep- 
tions of status, or, as Dr. Mercer terms it, **status 
equalization/' These things must be done in ordinary 
daily pursuits at the school site. They cannot be 
reserved for once a month for ethnic holidays or once 
a year for prominent figures' birthdays. They cannot 
be done in an isolated classroom for certain students 
while excluding others. They have to happen in nor* 
ma I day-to-day activities where students realize re- 
peatedly that teachers and administrators are sincere 
about their efforts tc^accord prestige to all students' 
unique characteristics. They should happen in natu- 
ral, comfortable situations in their regular interac- 
tions done in a way that matches students' needs. 

I xvuni to emphasize that status equalization must 
happen with the full support of the administration. 
Minority students' prestige often is accorded as a 
result of one instructional aide or one teacher, maybe 
an enlightened principal, or a group of enlightened 
teachers. But what has to happen is that status equali- 
zation has to be an oven policv and practice which 

/ want to emphasize that status equalization 
must happen with the full support of the 
administration. 



bcLomcb inbtilutionalized. That ib, the adnimtbtration 
mubt irv to recreaie the btrutture of the bchool in a 
way that will make all btudent.s feel that the> are iubid- 
ef5 v\hcther the> jubt arrived, whether the> have been 
there ku a long period of time, whether thej arc the 
deLlmuig population, or whether thej are the group 
that is rapidl> increasing. 

Building ihibbCUbe of togethcrnebb ibe.xtremel) liiu- 
cal in thib btatub equah/ation effort. We are dealing 
with ihe perceptioUb of all btudents, not ju:>t the per 
ceptioub of the minorit> students. Our educational 
interventioUb have iraditionall> foLUsed on the minor- 
ity btudcnt with special needs. Dr. Cohen'b experiment 
mentioned earlier v\ould indicate that we also have to 



deal vvith^ionminorit) students' perteptions of minor- 
ity students in order to establish cooperation in the 
learning environment, Studentb mubt bee that it is in 
their individual interests to cooperate rather than 
compete. And ccrtainlj as wc get into curriculum and 

. » . Status equalization has to be an overt 
policy and practice which becomes 
institutionalized. 

instruction, one way to foster this change would be to 
make the evaluation of the students' performance con- 
tingent upon their ability to cooperate rather than just 
jheir ability to solve the task as individuals. If nonnr/- 
nority students see that they can just intervene, sho>v 
how great they are, and get good grades for doing so, 
they are not going ta be motivated to subordinate 
their own initiative in order to work out cooperative 
solutions. 

In looking at building a support system, one of the 
things that we need to do is actually envision what the 
system looks like. One of the problems that we have 
had is that we have looked at individual programs and 
their success or failure in achieving desired educa- 
tional outcomes, but we have not looked at those pro- 
grams precisely enough in terms of the context in 
which they operate. So we get all kinds of questions: 
Is Title I working or not? Is bilingual education work- 
ing or not? I.s it effective or not? 

We need to look at how a program is doing in 
relation to the entire system. The system can be envi- 
sioned by looking at what our office has crudely con- 
structed as an interaction model which delineates a 
way of looking at a group of factors which affect edu- 
cational outcomes. Instruction is the one factor that 
we are usually concerned with. Instruction, bilingual 
education, and remedial reading are ccjtainly impor- 
tant. But another aspect is the student input factors, 
e,g., the studefit's language proficienc). Do we reallv 
have a good wa> of measuring the student's profi- 
cienc>? Do we have a real understanding of what that 
proficienc> is? If black students come to school, do 
teachers have an accurate perception of their linguistic 
development? Or do they just sa> these students speak 
a dialect of English and what we have to do is to teach 
them how to use standard English'; Or do we have a 
more thorough understanding of language acquisition 
in terms of what students reall> know? 

The work of William Labov has been vcr> persua 
stve in indicating that how )ou assess students deter 
mines muih of what >ou reallj find out about them. 
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For example, one tester bat down with one black stu- 
dent who uab ver> profiLient in one v»iriet\ of what 
could be called Black EngliNh. >ct the student w.u> 
diagnosed .bhaxing a learning di?»abllit> and of being 
"allngual.'* Another tester, however, had a thorough 
undcrstandln*^ of black languag^and\coiild u^v. black 
language to elicit re^ponbeb. With thib abscbbor the 
student rcadih and activel> participated, revealing a 
sophisticated linguistic capacity. 

Educational input factors involve the way the pro- 
gram is organized, whether the local board of educa 
tion has adopted a policv regarding equit\ for all 
students; whether it has a policy on institutionalizing 
programs designed to meet the special needs of indi- 
vidual groups of children: whether there is an affirma- 
tive policy to staff the program with individuals with a 
\arict> of ethnic backgrounds. These kinds of factors 
very criticallj affect the wa> the treatment ib orga- 
nized, which in turn affects comniunit> background 
factors. Comniunitj background factors include things 
like the \va> the communitv perLcives the school and 
the degree of conmiunitj in\olvement in the school 
through participation, observation, consultation, and 
so forth. 

All of these factors interact with and affect e^ich 
other. For example, in bilingual education if there is 
an affirmative policv on accepting the child\ first lan- 
guage as the language of instruction, this policv will 
certainlv affect the wa\ parents in the minoritj com- 
munitv view the hchooL The interaction runs both 
wavs and is highlv dv namic. In this wav we can ^ec the 
need^Xor educators to learn techniques for managing 
these factors. \Vc must recognize that we ha^c control 
over many of these factors. For example, do we have 
enough teachers who can teach reading to students 
with different dialects and languages? We sa> we can^ 
not find them. Well, do we have a program for those 
teachers to work in if we could find them? Do we have 
a policj that savs that we are desperately in need of 
them? If we have a commitment to find thcni, the> 
suddcnij start appearing. One of the encouraging 
things that we found out about the .\sian and Minor- 
itv Uinguage Project in our office was that oucc we 
made a commitment to develop handbooks on 13 
Asian and minority languages, we found an impres- 
sive network of individuals who have become impor- 
ta«^t resources for the project. 

Once >ou make the commitment, >ou find the sup- 
port. People find out about the need, and indiuduals 
become available. This in turn reinforces the pdlic>, 
which then suppofts^hc treatment and ultimatel> the 
educational outcomes. 



What we vvouldMike to see is this kind of a model 
Used in the initial development of a program (i.e.. 
designing the goals and objectives) as well a5> in the 
implementation and evaluation of the program. Dur- 
ing the evaluation of the outcomes, we can then begin 
to identifj vvheie additional manipulation and man- 
agement are necessary to improve that outcome or to 
sustain the improvement that we already have. 

Once you make the commitment, you Jind 
the support. People find out about the need, 
and individuals become available. 



In bilingual education v\e have this model devel- 
oped in some detail regarding standards of miple- 
mentation. In >our packet >ou have a background 
statement on bilingual education that doe^ outhne the 
critical variables in the assessment. \n the program, m 
the communit>. and in the school. This has been 
developed over the past two years. What we are now 
at work on, partially as a result of this conference, is 
idcntifjing additional factors as the> rehite to other 
students in the .school setting and as the> relate to 
other factors in the school. In other words, develop- 
ment of the child's litcracj in the first language is one 
factor that affects achievement in English. But what 
about the factor of having a multiethnic staff? Ks that a- 
significant factor in affecting the treatment or the out- 
come? What about invoking nonminontj students in 
the bilingual program? Is the enrollment of nonminor- 
it> students in a bilingual program a critical factor in 
affecting the outcome? Does it improve the interac- 
tion of students and thercbv improve achievement? 
That is what we are working on now. prmiarily with 
Jane Mercer. It is going to he the focus of our work 
for the next >ear at least. That is about as far as we 
can plan ahead with funding at this time. But weare 
excited about the possibilities and about getting >our 
reaction to this approach. We are moving in the direc- 
tion of being able to provide a bjstem on developing a 
program with certain additional standards of imple- 
mentation. 

A bilingual teacher in a self-contained classroom 
with good materials is one of manj very inipoitant 
factors that determine whether students actually bene- 
fit from that program. However, we have to look at 
other factors, the interaction of that student in that 
self-contained classroom with other students in the 
school, active, equitable participation in a multiethnic 
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environment; adoption at the highest level of support 
in the adminibtration for that belf-contained tlabb- 
room, active parent invohement in not onl> signing 
off on the proposal but coming into that clabbroom 
partiupating, evi^luating, and then consulting with the 
administration. We want to be able to say more about 
thcbe mjriad variablcb. But \\c want to be \er> careful 
that when \se talk about them that, jubt as in the 
background btatcrrtent, we .speak from a position of 
LonfidenLC that the rcbcaiLh bupportb the fact that 
these factors really do make a difference. 
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WORK SESSION THREE 

BUILDING PROGRAMS 
THAT WORK 



Patricia Gandara, Rand Corporation. Santa Monica 

1 will not talk about districts that I think arc doing a 
good job, but rather about factors that I think con 
tribute to doing a good job. 1 will offer examples of 
sonic interesting things that ha\e been done in dis* 
tricts around the countrj. 

One of the most interesting questions is rcall> 
embedded in the title itself, that is, What do we mean 
b> programs that work? I do noi think there is one 
kind of a program that works or one kind of a model 
thjit we can disseminate around the country and say, 
"This is a great midcl. use it^in all the districts and 
>ou will have a \cr> good program." 

I am just finishing some work right now data 
collection on a national perspective, looking at dif- 
ferent kinds of whai 1 ha\e called language assistance 
programs because some districts do not call them bi- 
lingual programs. I am convinced that different dis- 
tricts need different kinds of programs. What works 
for one place maj not work for another. This is a 
theme that 1 will keep returning to in m) comments. 
There is just a great variety of what can be done, 
depending on the needs of communities and what peo- 
ple want. 

I want to share some of what I have gained from 
going around the country observing different kinds of 
programs, talking with parents, the recipients of the 
programs, and the people who deliver the programs. 
1 win describe some of the things that 1 think contrib- 
ute to successful programs. 

Programs that work dre programs that respond to 
the needs of communities. If a program is to bo 
le^ponsive, it needs to take into account the tremen 
dous differences that exist m our communities. 

We often tend to see bihngual education a^a purely 
Spanish-English phenomenon. Man> communities 
have more than one majui language group. The othci 
gioups have not onlj a right to services but thc> have 
a need and a desire for them. A piogram will never be 
reall> effective unless cverjbodj is involved in it. We 
must serve the whole population. 



Soille differences that affect the workabilit> of pro- 
grams concern the developmental stages of different 
language gioups. Most of the research and most of the 
literature focus on Spanish as the other language in a 
bilingual setting. Most of the focus in districts is on 
Hispanics. The resources, materials, and know-how 
for a bilingual education program in Spanish are 
available. Other language groups do not have the 
resources, materiab, or teaching staff. But these 
groups must be served also. Their needs must be 
assessed, and the districts must address those needb in 
some effective manner. 

r This ma> be the most important factor programs 
have to serve communities and have to serve the dif- 
ferent people in the communities. I have seen districts 
in which the district is overwheImingl> Hispanic and 
the programs are run b> Hispanics. This may or maj' 
not. work well. 1 have seen other districts in which 
there is a great division demographicall>. A district 
ma> have man> whites, many blacks, and two or three 
different language minoritv groups. Things have to 
work differently in such a district. 



/ am convinced that different districts need 
different kinds of programs. What works for 
one place may not work for another. 



Also, there is a legitimate basis for attempting to 
make workable programs based on historical prece- 
dence. 1 will get into what I mean b> this in the exam- 
ples. In some communities there exists an historical 
legitimacy for the use of Spanish as a second Ian- 
guage. That is something we have to paj attention to. 

A second important factor in making a program 
woik is that the program must not be threatening^ 
Nothing is more damaging to a working program than 
a community that feels threatened by that program. 
Here is where desegregation plajs a very important 
role. 
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I would go be>ond bii>ing thiit bilingual education 
and dcbcgregalion can cocxibl. ! would make the 
intrepid btatcment that bilingual education programi> 
ma\ work be^t in desegregated bettings, that desegre- 
gation ma> be the best thing in the world for bilingual 
education. When bilingual programs belong to only 
one section of the Lommunitj or when communities 
are segregated su that all the bilingual programs are 
on one side of town, then the other people and the 
other students in the district do not relate to those 
programs. 

This can provide a very threatening sort of atmo- 
sphere. When the people do not understand wiiat is 
going on, they begin to feel that a lot of money is 
being poured into another section of town for some 
kind of special program that they are not getting. 
Some white people gel \er> uptight about that 
because thev feel the money is being misspent. Some 
blciLk people get ver> uptight about that bcLausGthey 
think there are other problems that need to be dealt 
with and that mone\ \h being spent in one section and 
It is not being spread around. Many threatening 
things can happen. 

When you desegregate Lomniunities, when >ou 
bring bilingual cdutation into^all sections of the dis- 
trict, besides reducing suspicion about those pro- 
grams, }K^u increase Lontaut with those programs. 
People understand thcin better. Fhej know what is 
going on.jYou also increase the possibilities for moni- 
toring thijjse programs. When those programs exist in 
onlj oncjpocket of the district, monitoring is not as 
cffcLtne. People are not able to see what the effects of 
those programs are and are not able toLorrect wrongs 
d.s easil> as when they are spread throughout the dis- 
trict and everybody tan see what is happening. 

For those reasons, 1 think desegregation tan be very 
good for bilingual education. If we were to look at it 
from that positive perspective, we could promote both 
desegregation and bilingual education very effectively. 
The most workable bilingual programs have been in 
communities that are well educated. A big problem 
that good progiams face is lack of community undei- 
standing of what Is going on in those programs. 
Teachers tell me that when they were fint^lly able to 
get the parents into the classroom, when they were 
able to show them what was goings on there, then the 
parents became supportive of the program. 

The lack of contact between the community and the 
programs has been a problem in places where very 
good programs exist. Teachers talk about the need to 
dispel myths that often, even in an Hispanic tom- 
munity, there is a very strong feeling that bilingual 



education means Spanish only, that children arc not 
learning English, that they are not learning as well as 
the other students, and that they are not getting the 
same curriculum as the other students. A well- 
educated community is a very important factor in pro- 
grams that work. 

Another important factor is a schoot district govern- 
ing board that truly represents its constituents. It is 
difficult to have a successful program when the 

A program will never be really effective 
unless everybody is involved in it. We must 
serve the whole population. 

governing board does not represent the district s stii- 
dents. It happens much too often that, even when the 
majority of students are minority students, there may 
be no minority members on the board. 

You do not necessarily have to have a minority 
board in older to represent minority interests, but it 
helps. It might guarantee at least a little bit of repre- 
sentation. It is very hard for a program to work when 
the recipients have to explain to the governing board 
why they need the program. It helps a lot to have 
people on the board who know why the program is 
needed, so they can get beyond that point and talk 
about how to make the program better. 

In districts where programs work well, there is a 
coherent philosophy about what the district is doing 
and a very strong direction that is given from the top. 
1 think that is really important. 1 have seen individual 
schools that are very good, that are doing fantastic 
things, and that have a very committed staff. They 
have a principal who really w..nts to do something. 
Another school may have a few good classrooms, but 
most of then) are not doing too well. That generally is 
the case Lrt distiicts whcic there is no coherent 
philosdph/ 

WheiTy ^Li ask one person, 'What do you think the 
bilingual program is trying to do?" you might get an 
answer like, "Well, we have a maintenance approach 
here, and we are trying to help children get into En- 
ghsh, but we are also trying to help them maintain their 
Spanish." You ask a principal and the principal says, 
"No, this is a transition progiam, we are trying to get 
students as quickly as possible into English.'' And, 
when you ask a third person and leceive yet another 
answer, you soon find that there is no coherent philos- 
ophy in that district. Nobody seems to be sending 
messages, strong messages, down from the top. 
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When there ib J blrong philobophj, when the 
governing boafdTCcmb to be in agreement with the 
principal and the principalb bcem lo be in agreement 
with the tedcherb, >ou find better programb through- 
out the dibtrict rather than bpott> kindb of prOgramb 
that depend completely on the quality of the teacherb 
and their ability to have a good program in the 
absence of support. 

The labt point 1 would hkc to make ib that, in the 
effective programb I have been, there hab been more of 
a philoboph> of bilingual education ab enrichment a^' 
oppobed to bilingual education ab remediation. 1 ih\ujk 
It ib amazing how far buch a philobophy can go m 
bhaping the workability of a program. When dibtrict 
adminibtratorb view their bilingual programb ab being 
remedial progranib, programb for btudentb who do not 
do well, or program** fur potential dropoutb, then the 
btudentb who end up in the programb are btigmati/ed. 
Other people are not too intercbted in thobe program^. 
The community ab a whole bccb the bilingual pro- 
gramb aba part of bpecial education. You know, it ib 
the ''unfjjrtunateb** who end up there. And the com- 
munity keeps itb dibtance. 

, . . In the effective programs I have seen, 
there has been more of a philosophy of 
bilingual education as enrichment as 
opposed to bilingual education as 
remediation. 



When the dibtrict hab the philobophy that the bilio- 
gual program ib an enrichment progiam, an oppor- 
tunity for everybody to participate for Hibpanicb to 
learn bomelhing more about their own language while 
they are learning Englibh or for other memberj> of the 
community to learn bomething about Spanibh while 
they are learning more in their own language— you 
will bce greater participation of the community . There 
will be more contact, and everybody will be more 
interested. 1 have been communiticb in which the big 
gebt cribi^ that hab occurred ib ]hat the white btudentb 
coniplain bitterly that they cannot get into the pro- 
grams. And this is the only complaint they have. 

Philobophy ib important, however, the philobophy 
mubt be coherent. It mubt permeate the dibtrict, and it 
niubt btart with a governing^ board that ij> rebponbive, 
that ib reprcbentative of itb conbtituentb, and that fol- 
lovvb through all the way down into the clabbroom, 
with the idea that what ib being done in the clabbroom 
lb bomething pobitive, boniething more, bomething 
extra, not just a stopgap measure. 
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The importance of the factory! have mentioned is 
that, if thobC thingb do not e;^ibt in a dibtrict, a btaff 
can spend an awful lot of lime putting out fircb. 1 
think that ib a very bad thing. You have qualified! 
people who want to do a good job and who are quali-^ 
fieJ to do a good job, but they cannot do it becaubC 
rn^bt of their time ib bpent trying to bcll the prograni 
^and trying to keep people from cutting back fundsj. 
They do not get to put all of their energicb into doing 
what they know how to do bcbt. When thobC factorb 
are prcbcnt in a dibtrict, when they are there and the;y 
are firmly embedded, the teacherb and the people 
involved in the programb do not have to worry about 
public relations. The programs become inbtitutional- 
ized, and the btaff can concentiate on quality. 

Now 1 will tell you about a couple of intercbting 
wayb of dealing with bilingual education in very dif- 
ferent bcttingb. 1 will not mention the namcb of the 
dibtrictb, but 1 will describe them a bit. One was a 
large metropolitan dibtrict in the Midwcbt. It ib a dib- 
trict in which there ib a btrong tradition, a btrong hib- 
tory of multiethnic groupb. The dibtrict hab, over the 
years, served waves of different language speakers - 
Poles, Germans, Lithuanians, and now a large group 
of Puerto Ricans. The schools have had to accommo- 
date each one of thcbc groupb ab it hab come through. 

The dibtrict is undei a federal order to provide bilin- 
gual serviceb. One of the interesting things they are 
doing is to provide immersion classes in French and 
German, and many of the participants iirc black. They 
take all their subjects in one of those languages. 
Because it is an immersion program, by the time they 
finish third grade, they are bilingual in English and 
German or English and French. 

One of the ongoing complaintb about bilingual edu- 
cation ib that, if children do not get enough Englibh, 
u.-; are not going to learn how to bpeak English, 
Well, thcbc children are not getting any Englibh. They 
are getting French and German, and the community ib 
delighted. 

Tliib hab been an opportunity to bring black parentb 
and their children into the bilingual procebb in a very 
enrichment-oriented way. People are btanding in line 
for thcbc programb. People want tcybe in bilingual 
education. They want to participate/ They bee it as a 
real plus. . ^ 

Now, of courbc, thib ib different. Thib ib not dealing 
with the child whojubt came from Mexico and doCb 
not bpeak Englibh. But it, too, ib bilingual education. 
My feeling ib the more we begin to explore different 
ways of beeing bilingual education and different wayb 
of approaching it from an enrichment perbpective, the 
more bupport. there ib going to be in the total 
community. 
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Another dibtiict that I found fabcinating wab adii>- 
tnct in the Southwebt in a .small cit> that has \er> 
:>trong hibtouuil rootb. The ver> foundationb of the 
city are Hispanic. People move there becaubC lhe> 
want to have thi5 hibtorical feeling and live in a place 
whobc tradition and character go back 300 >earb. 
Biculturalibm ib bo important to the people in ihib 
communitv that the real thrubt for the bilingual pro- 
gram came from the Anglo Lommumtv. BecaubC there 
lb so much intermarruige, the proportion of Anglos to 
Me.Mcan-Amencans is difficult to measure. 



One of the interesting things they are doing 
is to provide immersion classes in French 
and Germany and many of the participants 
are black. 



Ihe communitN support for bihngual education is 
such that the district ib hav ing to dig deep into itb o\v n 
pocketb to pa> for the programb. The community 
uantb the bilingual piogiams before it wants other 
things. The superintendent and the community are in 
agreement that their program is one of enrichment. 

LsscDtiallv, the programb aim wab to produce 
bicultural children. Ihc> admitted freely that the> did 
not leel thc\ could make Anglo children completely 
bilingual- In an hour or two a day, the children will 
not become fluent in Spanish. They hope to embed a 
seed in these children so the\ will have ah apprecia- 
tion for the language and, a.s they get older and as 
more opportunities arc open to them by the time they 
are twent\ or tucntv-five, thev will be bilingual. Ihcy 
will go to college or study the language on their own. 



They will mix with people who speak Spanish, and 
they will increase their own skills. Interestingly, 
bccaubC of the intermarriage in that community, many 
of the Hispanicb do not speak Spanish. 

The third district 1 want to mention is one that is 
»ery different from the first two. It also is in the 
Southwest, but in a border area. It is a fairly large 
district for a border city and 95 percent of the popula- 
tion bpeaks Spanibh. When the children come to 
bchool, very few of them bpeak English. The superin- 
tendent in that district has very strongly supported the 
concept of bilingual education. He has been at the 
forefront in fighting for^it in his state. However, he 
has had to accommodate his thinking to his particular 
community. Virtually all the teachers are bilingual. 

I he parents have a great concern that if the pro- 
gram that lb offered ib a fujl bilingual program with a 
strong maintenance portion, when will these students 
ever hear English? They hear English only at school. 
So the parents have asked the schools to please back 
off on the strong maintenance abpect. Their children 
^vill never have to worry about not speaking Spanish. 
|\Vhat they have to worry about ib not speaking En- 
tglibh. Thib, of course, will limit their economic oppor- 
^tumties. 

^ St^here is another perspective on bilingual educa 
tion. Qiis is a district in which, 1 think, there is a 
strong and coherent philosophy. The superintendent 
could not be more committed to doing a good job for 
children. Yet he ib not going to have a maintenance 
program becaubC that is not what his community 
needs. He is trying to adapt his program to the com- 
munity in which he works. 

1 think these three examples provide very different 
perspectives on doing a good job and having a pro- 
gram that works. 
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WORK SESSION FOUR 

CALIFORNIA: THE REALITY 



Alberto Ochoa, Director. National Origins Desegre- 
gation Center. San Diego State University 

I would like to begin by slunmari^ing some of the 
earlier comments made on the question of equitj and 
b) giving \ou m\ personal opinion as to how equitj 
has been defined or is being defined b\ the courts and 
other agencies and institutions. Then 1 want to refer to 
the demographic overview of California in terms of 
student population over the last ten years, specificallv 
for the period of 1967 1977, as it relates to the 
achievement of minoritv students in California. Third 
1 will deal with educational planning in order to 
address the projected linguistic and academic needs 
of minority students in this state 

Most of the philosophical arguments on thcs*ubject 
ol equity aie for cquitv in terms of need or in terms of 
morality or merit; need being the intent of equity, 
morality being the value position of the communitv or 
society, and merit being the actual practice between 
the intent and the operation of the concept of equity. 
Regarding the sociopolitical response to need in terms 
of equity, we have to consider legal intent The jegal 
requirements for equitv are foun'd in the Fourteenth 
.\niendnient of the Constitution; Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; Title IX of the educational 
\niendments of 19"'2, which deals with sex equitv. 
and the Cqual tdue^ational Opportunitv \ct of 19''4 
In a nutshell, the requirements sa\ that there shall be 
no discrimination on the basis of race, color, national 
origin, or sex. 

The educational response for the most part has 
been focused on the concept of equal educational 
opportunity, and this is addressed from a deficit per- 
spective. The memorandum of May 25, ,1970, deals 
with taking alfirmative steps to rectify the language 
deficiencies of students. 

. Generally, we recognize that something needs to be 
done in terms of equity, to provide equafeducational 
opportunity lor .students, but on the whole we ate 
saying that the student has either a eultural or linguis- 
tic deliLit when he or she comes to school. That is the 
legal basis. As progressive as it might be, this is what 



we now have that we can use as educators in our 
rationale for equity. 

The next issue is the value position of our society. 
Have we really internalized the concept of equity in 
terms of the legal responsibilit) to add i ess the aca- 
demic and linguistic needs of students? When we look 
at national values, we only need to refer to 1896, the 
year of the Plc.s\\ v. Fvrgmon decision of the 
Supreme Court, which estcibhshed the "separate but 
equal" doctiine. It was not until 1954 that out courts 
stated that the "separate but equaP' doctrine was 
unconstitutional, Onl> 26 \ears ago as a nation we 
changed the value position and said that v\e have to 
«p.loVide:Cqual educational opportunity to students» 

The legal requirement is that eveiv individual resid- 
ing in thiscouiitrv should hd\e equal protection under 
the law. In terms of the educational response, basi- 
cally It has been to provide access to cultural and 
structural assimilation as defined by the power struc- 
tures of our society. We are not saving that we should 
maintain the culture, background, and language of 
ceitain students. We are simply saying that we need to 
provide them with equal acicss so thev can be main- 
streamed into our communities, fhe thrust is that of 
assimilation, not ot cultural pluralism. 

As a society we ate still trying to define what v>e 
mean bv cquitv. Whethei or not bilingual education is 
the right of a ehild is still being debated. As for racial 
segregation, in California the value position of our 
communities is that of freedom of choice. Is the com- 
munity to be given the responsibilitv to decide? Gener- 



The legal requirement is thai every 
individual residing in this country should 
have equal protection under the law. 



ally, racial segregation has been the responsibility of 
the schools. We need to address the equality of educa- 
tional opportunities for all children, but we must not 
violate the rights of an> individual. The question of 
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iiibtitutioiuiK bucictiil cquitv vcrsub individudl right.s 
hcib not been rej>ol\ed. In other wordb thib ib the que.s- 
tion of racism versus the rights of an individual. In the 
Bakke decision, the courts said that the individual 
(specifically, Bakke) had the right to due process. In 
.the schools we have equal educational access. So, as a 
society, we are still trying to define the concept of 
equity. As of this date, a child has a right to equal 
access to education. The next question concerns 
benefits, whether the child, by being given equal 
access, is enabled to profit from the services being 
provided. 

At this time I would Hke to introduce to you Tom 
Foote, who will provide us with an overview of some 



of the research done b> the Social Cquitj Center at 
San Diego State Univcrsitv with regard to demo- 
graphic characteristics of California. 

(Tom Foote then presented and discussed a series of 
slides wuh graphic and tabular material from the pub-, 
lications Elhuc Groups and Public Education in Call- 
fornia and Ethnic Groups and Student Achievement 
in Cahfornia, To obtam these research reports, write 
to Tom Foote, Social Equity Center, 6363 Alvarado 
Court, Suite 226, San Dicgo, CA 92120; telephone 
714-265-6403 or 265-6692. Ask for prices before 
ordering copies.) 
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WORK SESSION FIVE 

WHAT HURTS AND 
WHAT HELPS 



Nicelma King, Rcj>carchcr, Rand Corporation, Santa 
Monica 

Asa researcher at the Rand Corporation during the 
past eight years, ! have been involved in five of the six 
studies done on desegregation for the Ci\il Rights 
Commission, the U.S. Office .'of Education, and the 
National Institute of Education. In the course of that 
work I have had the opportutlity to \isit 118 desegre- 
gated or desegregating school districts around the 
country. I have been asked to visit some of the school 
districts to conduct staff development. I was a member 
of the monitor and review committee that was appointed 
by a Superior Court judge in Los Angeles. 

What I want to talk about llrj>t are the social and 
attitudmal conditions thcit make or break dcbcgrcga- 
tion efforts and bilingual education programs. Some 
social conditions can be changed; others cannot be 
(.hanged. I am going to focub more on the formei, 
becaubc to continue talking about things one cannui 
change is depressing. 

In Lo5 Angclcb, however, \vc have given quite a bit 
of time to talking about things that do not bcem to be 
able to be changed right now. In that Lategor) we 
have political realities, attitudes of board member!), 
and the kindb of exploitation of minorit> people that 
tend to ocLur. In man> iubtancCb that exploitation ib 
what brought us to the point of needing buhool deseg- 
regation or needing bilingual education. 

One mubt work with whatever racial composition 
one has) in a school district as a whole. When school 
districts begin to be predominant!) minorit>, it becomes 
more difficult to desegregate them, and it becomes 
more difficult to talk about allocating resources. But 
these things cannot be changed. Another thing we are 
not usudll) able to change, although we might be able 
to modif> it somewhat b> grant writing, is the amount 
of mone> available for programs. One of the things we 
have foun^i to be verv difficult in school districts is 
that at tJje time desegregation occurs there are a lot of 
other interests that are competing for the same 
amount of money. 



All of a sudden people recogni/e that schools that 
have been unequal for years are not good enough to 
send white children to. All of a sudden people recog- 
nise that children who have never had the proper 
attention to their linguistic need are not going to be 
able to function in integrated classrooms. Now, they 
were not functioning in segregated classrooms with 
those same linguistic difficulties, but all of a sudden 
there is more attention to those things, and they cost 
money. 



All of a sudden people recognize that 
schools that have been unequal for years are 
not good, enough to send white children to. 



Quite ofieri what we have in a school district is an 
inabilit> to divert the line*item expenditures to pro- 
vide for the real needs of minority children, although 
those children ma> make up the bulk of the school 
district population. When there is an inabilit> on the 
part of the board to do that, minorit> groups end up 
competing for the available funds. It tends to make 
fur bad feeling between groups, and it tends to create 
invidious discussions about who has the most "ins** 
with the superintendent or the board members, Usu 
allj, the net result is that those who have real needs 
never get as much as lhc> reall> deserve. 

The first things that can be changed are the atti- 
tudes about the programs themselves, that is, attitudes 
about desegregation, attitudes about bilingual cduca- 
tion, what it is for, what it is going to accomplish, 
what the real aims are. 

The second thing that can be altered or that we 
consider mutable is a lack of knowledge or informa- 
tion about the goals of the programs and how tlie> 
operate. (When I sa> "programs,** it is shorthand for 
both .desegregation and bilingual education. When I 
start to give examples, I will discuss both, separatel> 
and together.) 
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Another thing that tan be changed ib the fearb that 
people have. Fearb are different from attitudcb. Atti- 
tudes come from the experience of something or from 
opinionb about what it might be hke. Fears are rftuch 
more deep-seated, thc> sometimes color our attitudes. 
Fcais are things that people hold ver> close to them, 
and often a takes ver> skillful digging to get at what 
the real fear is that, for example, colors an attitude 
that might be called "antibusiness." Another thing 
that tan be changed is the exclusion of isolated groups 
from the process of decision making. 

Let us begin with attitudes about the programs, for 
example, in the Hispanic communit) about bilingual 
education, in the black community about desegrega- 
tion. There is not, b> an> means, consensus in the 
white communitj. 1 do not think minorit) communi- 
ties are different in that respect. 

People often do not have an> concept of what the 
programs are. The> thmk bilingual education means 
that children will not learn to speak English, thc> 
thmk desegregation mean^ that children will lose 
services. 

1 am not sa>ing that that cannot happen, but I am 
sa>ing that these are attitudes or ideas people hold 
that have to do with their experiences. What the> have 
heard, what the> have read about, perhaps their fears, 
arid these are things that >ou can work around. You 
tan provide more information to people about what 
bilingual education does and can do. 

Right now we arc doing a stud> of bilingual educa- 
tion in eight school districts around the countrj. 
There is no bihngual program I have »-ver heard of 
tliat does not have as one of its primary goals instruc- 
tion in English. All bihngual programs intend to teach 
children to read and to speak English. (1 think true 

People are concerned about what is going to 
happen to their children. 

bilingual programs also teach children who speak 
only English to read and speak another language, but 
that seems to be a revolutionary concept these days.) 

Another thing ue can change is the lack of knowl- 
edge or information about the program. In one school 
district where there was a desegregation effort, the 
biggest problem was getting information about the 
operation of the program out to the people who 
would be affected. People are concerned about what is 
going to happen to their children. That is natural and 
Is one of the reasons we have to be vcr> careful. For 



example, when tourt orders are issued in the middle 
of the school year to change how services arc to be 
provided, something vcrv detrimental can happen if 
people do not undeistand what is taking place. 

Not everjbod) reads the newspaper or listens to the 
radio. Those of >ou who are teachers are aware, 1 am 
sure, that those little notices wc send home with the. 
children often do not get there. Even if there has been 
an effort to get information out, there is still a lot of 
ignorance in the communit) about how each child is 
going to be affected by a change. 

I wMI now discuss fears. We arc all much more com- 
fortable with people who are like us than with peopje 
who arc not like us. But it is through learning about 
people who are not like us that we grow. Yet there is a 
lot of threat associated with that. 

Anglo parents, in many instances, have fears about 
their children going to ghetto schools. Those fears do 
not all have to do with the perceived qualit) of educa- 
tion in those schools, some of the fears have to do 
with what I consider a vast, fuiidamcntal Negropho- 
bia in this country. One hundred years after the aboli- 
tion of slaver), white America is still ver) much afraid 
of black people as .i fact of life. Man) white parents 
hold that fear \cr) close to them in their hearts, and 
the) will not admit it. You will never get anyone up 
front in a mixed group to admit that is what is behind 
their concern about school desegregation, but it does 
exist. 

I think there is also a fear of foreign or non-English- 
speaking people in this countr). 1 went to school in 
Los Angeles, and for man) )ears 1 rode the bus out to 
California State, Los Angeles, from the west side of 
Los Angeles through downtown all the way to East 
Los Angeles. The comments that 1 heard about people 
who did not speak English from the people who only 
knew English really reflected a great deal of fear — the 
fear that there were secrets, that something was being 
hidden from them. These arc things that people do not 
talk about to people of other groups, but 1 think they 
have to be talked about and have to be brought out in 
the open if we are cv cr going to make bilingual educa- 
tion and desegregation work. 

One of the reasons minorit) people fear or have 
negative attitudes toward desegregation or bilingual 
education is that the) have not been included in the 
design of the program. They were brought into the 
picture onl) when the plan was a finished thing. Their 
endorsement was asked either their endorsement 
because the) were going to be sd)ing )es, the minorit) 
community has signed off on this, or their tacit en- 
dorsement because they were going to be sending the 
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most prcLiouh thltig thc) had into that progiam, 
whether it uab desegregation or bdmgual eduLation, 
everj da>. That ib not the \\a> to educate people, nor 
ib it the ua> to gain their cooperation and trubt. 

What happens when people ha\e been excluded 
from the planning procebb ib that )ou do not have 
their trust. You will not be able to convince people 
that their bchool district, which hab been dibcrimmat- 
ing against the children all along, ib now going to 
provide bomelhing wonderful and grand to make it all 
better. 

Now, the Lonscrse would seem to be that there arc 
factorb that block oncb abilitj to overcome poor alti- 
tudeb, fear, ignorance, and e.xJubion (or ibolationj, 
and that ib the heart of this dibcusbion. I am going to 
talk about the blocking factorb. These are (1 ) be^reL), 
which ib one of the prime blockuig factors, (2) avoid- 
ance, (3) poor coninuinication, (4) intergruup jealou- 
sies and fears, (5) inflcMbilit) or unwillingness to 
Jiange plans, and (6) short time lines for implementa- 
tion of plans. 

Secrecy 

How manj of >ou work for school boards that meet 
in *^executive session" to decide something that will 
affect children and that people might become upset 
about? An executive session may be necessary when 
personnel matters are going to be discussed. But when 
school districts are making decisions about how peo- 
ple's children are going to be instructed, it is really 
critical that those decisions be made in the open. The 
decision-making process in ihis area is absolutely criti- 
cal, and people need to know where their elected 
representatives stand. Any Board member who has to 
hide behind closed doors to say what his or her true 
feelings are about school desegregation or about bilin- 
gual education ought not to be holding public office. 
These are things we can change at election time. 

Avoidance 

In the area of school desegregation, avoidance 
means ignoring the real fears black paienis have that 
Ihcir children aic going to be discriminated against 
when the> go 4nto formerly all-uhite schools, that 
while parents have for their childr^^n's safetj when 
they go into formerly all-black schools; that Hispanic 
parents ma> have when their children are assigned to 
schools in which their critical mass will be too small to 
qualif) for an adequate program, that all poor parents 
have when the> think the) are going to lose Title I 
the only thing they have ever had that paid an> atten- 
tion td poor children. 

When such issues are avoided in a district, a real 



blocking can occu^. Parents know that the district 
administrators are n\)t dealing with realitj . The realil> 
of what goes on for minoritv and poor children, in this 
countr), has had a lotto do with Title I in the past 15 
to 20 years. I am not baVing that Title 1 is perfect, or 
that Title I has made the great gains that at one time 
ue thought it was going to^make, or that Title I has 
oven begun to compensate i^hildren for some of the 
losses the> have suffered as ,ci result of a basieall> 
elitist public school sjstem. . 

Title 1 is the only prograrn \hat was designed to 
piovide poor children with anjlhing, and it is ver> 
difficult to convince the parents that the> will not be 
giving up something if in fact their children lose Title 
1. We know that despite Title I, and despite all the 
other compensator> programs, the schools that did 
not get Title I m )ne> because the> weie too high in 
their income level and too white, or too low in man> 
of the other factors to receive prioritj those schools 
still manage to produce some prett> fair scholars, 
some excellent students as a matter of fact. Some par- 
ents are afraid that a child who has not had the benefit 
of enriched educational experiences may be harmed 
when he or she is placed in a totalK desegregated 



Title I is the only program that was 
designecDto provide poor children with 
anything, and it is very difficult to convince 
the parents that they will not be giving up 
something if in fact their children lose 
Title L 



situation or a bilingual education program. Those 
fears have to be met. The school must devise a plan of 
action to meet those concerns. 

Poor Communication 

Some school districts have a hot line, or a fact line, 
on which parents can call and ask about the bilingual 
program, the desegregation program, or an> other 
program that affects the children. I think this is a real 
"copout." Fact lines are necessarj, but thej are in no 
way sufficient. 

Parents need to be told what the substance of the 
program is, what the purpose of the program is, and 
how it is going to be managed. In the case of bilingual 
education, parents want to know how it is going to be 
managed instructionally. 

Do you mean you are going to be able to teach my 
child bilinguall> when the child is one of ten, as 
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opposed to one of ls\o hundred? Do \ou mean lluit 
my child is going to get the same level of service? You 
have to be honest in terms of communications with 
parents on these issues. Parents need to know, for 
example, how long their child is going to be on a bus. 
If someone lies to them in the beginning, parents may 
never trust that person again. 

So there is a real need for open communication 
with parents about the substance and nitty-gritty of 
what Ln going to happen. Man> times the teaLher does 
not knou. it is a lot better to sa\, don't know, we 
are still working on it/' than to tell them, something 
that ends up being not true. In many school districts a 
lot of the hostile feeling has come from both minorit> 
and white communities a feeling that school district 
employees have lied to them or told them something 
that was a half truth. "The ride will be onl> 45 min- 
utes'' or 'The ride will be onl> 15 minutes." Well, the 
ride will be 15 minutes, but the child is going to be on 
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the bub for an hour and a hali. I ho.sc kmdb of thmgb 
happen all the time, and we have to bcc to it that the\ 
do not. 

Intergroup Jealousies and Fears 

Those of us who have worked in bilingual educa 
tionand desegregation programs have got to do some 
thing to prevent intergroup jealousies and fears from 
growing. M> personal feeling is that there are a lot of 
people who would love to see both desegregation and 
bilingual education go avva>, or who would love to see 
blacks and Chicanos kill each other off, because they 
really do not want to deal with either group. And the 
problems that school districts face with new refugee 
populations in this area are escalating. 

One of the things we have to be very careful to do 
when we manage compensatory programs is to try to ^ 
put a stop to the intergroup fear and mistrust that are 
endemic to those programs. "The blackb are getting 
more of the Title I mone>.""The Chicanos are getting 
all that bilingual money, and we do not have anj for 
Black English." We have to .stop thib, we have to bring 
it out in the open, we have to talk about it, we have to 
negotiate iolutionb, and then we have to move on 
because there are bome bigger battles that need to be 
won. 
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Inflexibilitj or Unwillingnesb to Changq Flans 

School administrators should be flexible and will- 
ing to change. Parents must have access to. the deci- 
sion makers early enough in the planning process, so 
that a plan can be changed.vvithout major disruptions. 
I'he planners should be willing to listen to the con- 
cerns parents or teachers might have about a pro- 
gram's effect on the children. 

Insufficient Time to Implement Plans 

School staff mcmberb just do not have much con- 
trol over this factor. When court orders are ib.sued and 
boards make decisions, school people have to^move 
quickly. If a plan is to start in twoAveeks, then it is 
your job to make sure that it starts m two weeks. But 
when it happens in two weeks and the parents com- 
plain loudly, the teaching staff bears the responsibility. 

Those are things that we have.{o work on, because, 
particularly in large school districts, nothing moves 
very fast. You certainly cannot rush and put together 
or dismantle plans for which it has taken years to try 
to gain the trust of people. 

Now 1 am going to talk about factors that enhance 
one's ability to overcome poor attitudes. This is what 
helps, and this is the part 1 am really interested in. The 
first factor is open decision making. It is really impor- 
tant, as 1 said earlier, not to have a board that makes 
all its important decisions behind closed doors. The 
board has to have open doors at all times and not only 
at the board meeting. They have to be willing to pro- 
vide as much information as is necessary before the 
board takes the final votes. 

The second factor that we need to enhance our abil- 
ity lo overcome bad attitudes is clear descriptions of 
programs and of their impact on affected gioups. One 
of the school districts 1 visited recentl) has a tremen- 
de^us bilingual program for Hispanic youngsters, but 
navv the district has man> >oungsters from Haiti, 
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Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. These children have 
been receiving onl) English immersion, however, 
because the Office for Civil Rights is concerned about 
the services these children are receiving, thej now 
have an English-di a*second language program. 

That School district did some prettj poor planning. 
It accepted federal monej for refugees, but it did not 
provide the services those children needed. Further- 
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more, it did not commit itself to the planning that wab 
needed in order to participate in the refugee program. 
Many excuses were given, such as, "We did not have 
enough time."*Mt is in fact not a written language, it ib 
onl>\a spoken language, so we cannot peddgogitall> 
design the same kind of program for the Creole chil- 
dren that we have for the Hispanic children/' "We do 
not have anybod> who speaks Creole/* 

There arc all kinds of reason^ \vh> school dibtrictb 
cannot do things. The whole point, though, ib that, 
unless in the area of both desegregation and bilingual 
education we are on target, both theoretically and 
operationally, about what it is we are trying to 
accomplish, it is going to be gone. It is pretty hard to 
defend a bilingual program for Hispanic students only 
if other students in the district have linguistic needs 
that are not being met. We also have to try to build 
some bridges to encourage intergroup cooperation 
and to try to break down the fears. We have seen that 
happen in some school districts where there has been 
open conflict between, for example, black and His- 
panic students. We qlso have seen it happen in school 
districts where there haj* not been an> open conflict. 

Seattle, for example, haj> a tremendous diversity of 
groups, but some real attempts have been made to 
build intergroup networks that work together. 

^dequatc staff preparation and involvement are 
critical if these programs are to be successful. 1 have 
spent most of the past two years studying staff devel- 
opment and desegregated education in bilingual set- 
tings The staff must be involved in the planning and 
delivery of the staff development. The staff includes 
the principal, but that does not mean the principal 
directs the development sessions It means that the 
principal participates in terms of making the staff 
function as a team. 
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\nother factor is the inclusion of community 
members in decisions about programs. Many people 
in the community feel alienated. Tlie language-minority 
community may be afraid that participation in a bilin- 
gual program is going to mean that their children 
never learn English, perhaps because they were taught 
to speak Tnglish in school district:^ that did not let 
them get out of the first grade until they spoke 
nothing but English, Or they were taught in school 
districts that put them in an English immersion pro- 
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gram and treated them in the mo^tt mhumanc Uushion 
or punished them when they spoke any language but 
English. 

In many instances parents are concerned and scepti- 
cal about bilingual education because they had such 
harsh experiences as children themselves. Such par- 
ents need to be involved and brought to understand 
how the program itself is going to be shaped. They 
need to be infoinied about how children learn best in 
these settings. They need to be informed that studies 
have shovvn that children do seem to learn better with- 
out losing academicallj if they are taught to read first 
in the language they understand. 
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Finally, we need to solicit support from business 
leaders, elected officials, and infiuential people m the 
community. We need this for both desegregation and 
bilingual education. We need it for bilingual educa- 
tion because, until we do this, bilingual education is 
going to be regarded as a remedial program. Until we 
get the president of a major bank or a chief adminis- 
trative officer of a large city to say, "1 really need more 
people who speak more than one language because 1 
ain dealing with a city that is multilingual,'' until we 
get people like that to speak before our boards of 
education, bilingual education is going to be regarded 
as just another program to keep minority people 
quiet. It will never be regarded as anything that can 
be, is in fact, an enrichment program to provide chil- 
dren with the linguistic background that will enable 
them to cope with societies of the future. 

We need to get people who have businesses and 
who are thinking about moving industry back into the 
cities to say, "1 would like to see you desegregate the 
schools because 1 would like to be able to meet my 
affirmative action guidelines, and 1 have a hard time 
doing that because we do not have quality education 
in this school district for minority children.'' Until 
then, we are not going to be able to give prioniv to 
desegregation or bilingual education programs. 

We need to get the people who are regarded as 
community leaders to make these statements before 
our governing boards, to help them to come into the 
twentieth century in terms of their own decision 
making. 
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Teretta Terrell, AngcLs I lulicd SlIuhiI L)j>irici 

\Vc arc going to talk about public education, about 
the legislation that mandates our bilingual program, 
and about organizing the school for a bilingual, nnilti- 
cultural approach. You are going to build together a 
model staff development program which will support 
a desegregated school involved in bilingual programs. 
We are going to talk about parent involvement and 
consider a human relations approach to leadership. 

1 am not convinced that, every principal knows or 
has the skill lo organise a school so that programs can 
be facilitated. We are now trying to help principals in 
building their instructional leadership skills. 

Where are we in public education? The Jast ten 
\ears ha\e seemed like ,i hundred jears. C\en in 1970 
desegregation wa!> not popular For me to bring bookb 
like The AuthcntU CfiiU or The Cultural!} DefnhcJ 
ChiUL books on intcrgroup relations, racism, and so 
forth, would ha\e horrined >ou. Remember? Remember 
the kinds of emotional issues that came up when we 
began the 3.3 classes and when teachers had to be 
involved with multicultural instruction? Remember 
the kind.s of attitudes and emotional responses that 
were evoked by those things'^ We have been through 
the whole business of Uiu, Title VII, and Title IX; we 
have come a long way with ESOA, Title I. In I9''() we 
were beginning the first parent involvement work- 
shops for the 55 targeted Title I schools in Los 
Angeles. Thi.s was the first time we were encouraging 
parents to function in an informed manner in advising 
schools and so on. 

I hope you in your districts are not taking owner- 
ship for everything bad that everybody has to sTiy 
about public education. Personally, I have a very diffi- 
cult time with lots of things because we have to begin 
to realize and think where the school's responsibility 
ends and where it begins. You cannot take ownership 
for everything th;it happens. The expectations are tre- 
mendous. Teachers think you ought to be doing one 
thing- Parents think you ought to be doing another 
thing. Hispanic parents think you ought to be doing 
something in particular, black parents think you 



ought to be doing something in particular, and all 
other kinds of folks in between have some different 
thoughts. Your boards of education are expecting 
some different things of you. Your friends expect 
other thmgs. Prmcipals and administrators expect 
another. 

You know I felt that I really was going to have a 
very hard time with this conference because of its title 
and because of what has been happening to us in Los 
Angeles. 1 am trying to figure out where there is going 
to be a desegregated .school or where we are going to 
be implementuig bilingual bicultural programs. I 
think we are going to have to back up a little bit and 
interest, persuade, or cajole some schools, some prin- 
cipals, and some communities to want to see the 
benefits to all >oungsters of a desegregated-integratcd 
education. We do not ha\e many districts in Califor- 
nia that are participating in dcsegregated-integraled 
situations. Now if )ou know anything different from 
that, let us know. Large numbers of \oluntar> miegra- 
tun prograins are going on in Portland, Oregon, 
Racine, Wisconsin, Dayton, Ohio, Baltimore, Mary- 
land: and Omaha, Nebraska. 

I have to say that, as emotionless as I try to be 
about the issue, when I found out on the radio that the 
Supreme Court w-as not going to hear a particular 
case, 1 remembered what George Wallace had said: "I 
dra<^" the line in the dust and toss the gauntlet before 
the iKfit of tyranny, and I say, 'Segregation now, segre- 
gatiomtomorrow, and segregation forever.'" But pay 
no attention to that. That is strictly my emotionalism. 
The -^search does not bear out the benefits of the 
correlation between pupil achievement and any of the 
following: desegregation, class si/e, or teacher prepa- 
ration. There is a correlation, however; there is no 
correlation between those things and pupil achieve- 
ment, but there is a correlation between how young- 
sters feel about themselves, the self-image, ^d pupil 
achievement. So there are some things that I think we 
need to think about as we move in(o our work. Our 
job isao persuade parents, principals, and communi- 
ties on the values of an integrated/education. 
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Other Publications Available from the Department of Education 



ApproMinaUl) 500 publiuitioni> arc asatlabic from Ihc California State Department of Cciuuition. 
Some of the n\ore recent publications or those most uidel> used arc the following, 

Aincncan InOian Education Handbook (I9S2) S3 50 

Bilingual Progranu I'ohcy, and AN!.cssi«cnt lss«e\ ( 19X0) 3.25 

( aiilornia l*ri\aic School Dirccion ' 9.00 

C^ilitornia Pubhc School Directory 12 50 

California Public Schools Selected StatiMiCN I 50 

California School \ccounung Manual (1981) 2 50 

California Schools Beyond Serrano ( 1979) 85 

California's Demonstration Programs in Reading and Mathematics ( I9K0) 2.00 

Curriculum Design for l*arenihood liducation (1982) 4 00 

Dlscussiou Guide lor the California School Improvement Program (1978) 1 ^0** 

DiNtnet Master Phin for School Improvement (1979) I 50* 

lUlHcation of Ciilted and lalentcd PupiU (1979) 2 50 

r.Ntablishing School Site CounciN Ihc California School Improvement Program (197") I 50** 

Poreign Language I-ramcwork lor Calilornia Public Sgliools (1980) 2 50 

Guide to School and Community Action (1981) ' 

CiuidclmcN and Procedures for Meeting the Specialized Health Care Needs of Students (1980) 2 50 

CiUidchiiCN Jor l>rofieienc> lests (1982) 2.00 

Guidelines for School-Based Alcohol and Drug Abuse I'rograins (1981) LOO 

Handbook lor IMannihg an Hifcctivc Mathematics I'rogram (1982) 2 OO* 

Handbook lor Planning an Htfcctive Reading Program (I9S3) I 50* 

Handbook lor IManning an [-ffcctivc Writing Program (1983) 2.50* 

Historv Social Science Pramevvork for California Public Schools (1981) 2,25 

Improving the Human Environment of Schools (1979) 2 50 

Ntartin Luther King. Jr , 1929 1968 ( 1983) 3 25 

Mathematics ^ramcv^ork for California Public Schools, with 1980 Addendum (1982) 2.00 

Monograph on Stalf Development (1980) I 50 

New Lra in Special luiucation California's Master Plan in Action (1980) 2.00 

Pctlestrian Rules of the Road in California Pnmar\ Pdition (1980) I 50 

I'hvsieal Pcrtormance lest for Calilornia* Revised Ldition (1982) I 50 

Planning lor Multicultural Education as a Part of School Improvement (1979) 1.25* 

Planning Handbook (1978) 1 50* 

Proficicncv Assessment in California. A Status Report (I9S0) 2.00 

Proliciency Skill Development Kit (1980) 7 50 

I>uttiiig It logcther with Parents (1979) 85^ 

Reading I-ramework for Cahfornia I*ublic Schools (19S0) I 75 

Relationship Bct>\eeii Sutrinon and Student Achievement. Ikhavior. and Health (1980) LOO 

Science Hducation for the mOs (1982) 2 00* 

Science Lramcwork lor California Public Schools ( 1978) L65 

School Improvement Making California Education IJeiter (brochure) (1982) NC* 
Statement on Competencies in Hnglish and Mathematics I*\pectcd ot lintering 

Preshmen (1982) 2 50 

Student Achievement in Cahfornia Schools 2.00 

Simients* Rights and Responsibilities Handbook (1980) I 50* 

leaching About Sexually Iiansnutted Diseases (1980) 165 

lt>ward More Human Schools (19X1) I 75 

Visual and Performing Arts I-ramework (or California Public Schools (1982) ^25 

Orders should be directed to- 

Cahfornia State Departmenl o! Education 

P.O. Box 271 ' , 

Sacramento. CA 95802 

Remittance or purchase order must acLomparu order. Purchase orders without thcLksare accepted 
onI\ from government agcuLies in Cahfornia. Sales lax should be added lo all order:* fioni California 
purchasers. 

A complete hst oi pub! teat tons <i mailable from the Department ma> be obtained b> writing to the 
address hstcd above, 

•Developed !or implementation oi School Improvement 
♦Also avanahle in Spanish at the price indicated 
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